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Landscapes and Gardens 


Never become tiresome or monotonous when rare and unusual 
shrubs, evergreens, shade trees and hardy plants replace the more 
common sorts. 


August and early September 
is ideal for setting Evergreens, 
while the time for planting 
old-fashioned hardy garden 
plants follows into October. 
Flowering shrubs and trees can 
be set to the time the ground 
freezes. 


'Landscapes| 





(Ghinel(aats 


Your attention is invited to a 
new Dwarf Yew (Taxus cana- 
densis stricta) for edging and 
specimens; toanew Arborvitae, 
new Alberta Spruce, Spirea 
trichocarpa, Hardy Azaleas, 
Wilson’s Chinese Cotoneaster, 
and many other interesting 
plants. 


Landscapes and Gardens, our handsomely illustrated catalogue will be your 
friendly guide to a great collection of American and foreign plants and shrubs. 





A copy of this book will be mailed on request. Please address Box H. 
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ramingharm Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM-—MASSACHUSETTS 
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Home-grown Bulbs from 


The Green.Mountains 
Ready Now! 


White as freshly fallen snow; 
fragrant as the rarest perfume 
from the Indies; the love- 
liest of the entire lily 
family. Lilium candidum 
grows well in open, 
sunny places, needs but 
little attention, should 
live for years, rewarding 
you with many blooms 
in mid-July. 

Solid, home-grown bulbs, direct from 
the bulb beds, 45 cts. each, $4.50 per 
dozen, $35 per 100. 


Imported bulbs (ready in September) 
30 cts. each, $3 per dozen, $22 per 100 


Everyman’s Lily Collection 


READY IN OCTOBER 
L. superbum. Bright orange. 
L. hansoni. Yellow. L. candidum. Pure white. 
L. croceum. Golden yellow. L. batemanniae. Apricot. 
L. regale. White, shaded pink, inner sur- L. speciosum rubrum. Red. 
face primrose-yellow. L. tigrinum. Reddish-yellow. 


Six bulbs of each variety (54 bulbs in all) for $13 
Three bulbs of each variety $7 


L. elegans. Orange-red 


Complete printed instructions for planting and culture sent with each order 


If you do not have our catalogue of perennials, lilies, rare orchids and ferns, shrubs 
and evergreens, please advise us; a copy will be mailed at once. 


F. H. HORSFORD, Box F, Charlotte, Vermont 


SUAASUNEOGGASAAAOA ANNAN 





STU eC 


HUAULOOYNNUVULN ULC PLUTO 





PLEASE USE THIS 
SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


(If you want an uncut copy of this number to file, 


we will gladly send it on application.) 


Amount Enclosed ..... . 


(One year $1.00, two years $1.50) 
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Boston Florists 














wee. 
FLORIST 
338-342 BOYLSTON 8T. 
BOSTON 


Phone KENmore 1700 


Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 


Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass'n 








BOSTON 


j oh O7ion Florist 


67 STREET pzlowers 
nes : Telegraphed 
mance 0281-0282 Anywhere 
Oable Address “Obefio” 











BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 
. Leading For All This 





Florist District 

















Wanted: Gardener, married. Private estate 
of seven acres, small greenhouse. Cottage. 
One mile from school. Address H. Fox, 
Foxburg, Clarion Co., Penna. 
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uality Peonies 


| 
New price list on request 


W. B. PARKER 
Hillside Way Wilmington, Mass. 


TOTTY’S 
HARDY PERENNIALS 
MADISON 








NEW JERSEY 








EARTHENWARE 
Flower Pots & Saucers 
Est. 1765 
A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 


205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: "Porter 0580 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
‘ of Flower Pots in the World 








Old English 
Boxmond 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


Offering one of the largest and 
Most beautiful collections in 
America for 1929 planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
Box 12 Milton, Del. 

















Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Late August Work 


SPRING-FLOWERING bulbs may be ordered now. With the 
exception of tulips, these bulbs should be planted in Septem- 
ber, or as soon as they can be obtained. 

Fall is the best time to make new lawns or to rebuild old ones. 
Operations such as filling and grading may be done now. 

Hasten the ripening of tomatoes by picking them when they 
begin to color and placing them in a coldframe on straw under 
glass. 

Pick the early pears while they are hard and allow them to 
ripen in the dark indoors. Clapp’s Favorite is almost certain to 
rot at the heart if left on the trees. 

Easter lilies may be potted soon. Store them in a cool, dark 
place until they are to be forced. Try potting them deep with the 
pot only half full of soil. As the lily grows, fill in with compost. 

Evergreens, including the broad-leaved kinds, are best trans- 
planted now. Keep the roots and soil wet. 

Take cuttings of English Ivy and heliotrope to be used as house 
plants next Winter. 

Oriental poppies may be most successfully moved now. Try 
some of the new kinds in a variety of colors. 

Pick all galls from spruce trees and burn them. Dead tops on 
white pines must be cut back to live wood; burn the dead tops. 

Spray spruces and firs infested with red spiders with proprietary 
sprays, or wash them with the hose. 

Onions are ready to pull when the tops turn yellow. Spread 
them in thin layers to dry either in a dry shed or coldframe pro- 
tected by sashes. 

Maple trees may be pruned and shaped now to advantage as 
the effect of the pruning can easily be seen. 

Vines and climbing roses should be tied on their trellises as 
they grow. Keep them well watered now. 

When cutting gladiolus blooms, leave two or three leaves to 
ripen the bulbs. 

Remove all fallen fruit from under trees. 

A fall crop of lettuce may be sown in the coldframe—use 
early varieties. 

Peg down tips of black and purple raspberry canes which will 
root and make plants for a new raspberry patch. 

The composted manure pile should be kept wet and it will be 
in much better condition next year if it is turned over now. 
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367 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 


Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 


Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 














ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No, 81. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 


ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 














PEONIES 


Shaylor’s Originations and other 
choice varieties 


New price list on request 


SHAYLOR & ALLISON 
11 Ridgeway Road, Auburndale, Mass. 
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Japan Iris 


Can be grown in any garden; but 
plant only named varieties. 


They give best results 


We have 50 named varieties in 
our catalog. 


WEED’S GARDENS 


Beaverton Oregon 


PERENNIALS 


Choice and Unusual 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 
CATALOG 
Our New State Road Is Completed 


CROCKET’S Collection 
of 


HARDY ALPINE PLANTS 
Prepaid for $3.50 


One Each 
Achillea Tomentosum—Yellow 
Armeria Laucheana—Pink 
Aster Mauve Oushion—Mauve 
Iris Cristata—Lavender 
Mazus Rugosus—Lilac 
Phlox Amoena—Pink 
Phlox Procumbens—Blue 
Phlox Sub. Vivid—Rose 
Sedum Album—White 
Thymus Ooccineum—Red 
Tunica Saxifraga—Pink 
Veronica Prostrata—Blue 














R. M. CROCKET & oo., INC, 
Cranford, N. 











under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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Find Out What It Costs 


ye may find that a greenhouse is not the 
costly possessment you thought it. Must be 
so, Or more and more wouldn’t be building them. 
This one is attached to the garage, which makes 
a fine fix. Saves first costs. Saves cost of heating. 
It’s surprising what can be grown in a house this 
size. Send for our catalog called ‘‘Some Green- 
houses We Have Built.” 
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CHICAGO 





& Burnham. 


1828-C Graybar Bldg. 


202 S. LaSalle Street 
Offices in Many Other Principal Cities 
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The greenhouse itself is 18 ft. wide 
and 33 ft. long. Will sell you com- Ss 
plete materials; or do the entire job v} 
for you from start to finish. You'll b 


NEW YORE 


TORONTO 


$08-A Harbor Com. Bldg. = have not a bother in the latter way. 
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Hicks’ New Yew 


WITH this new variety the famous Yew Hedges of England 
may be reproduced in America. In fact Hicks’ New Yew 
is far more desirable than those of the Old Country because of 
its hardiness. Defying cold and storms, it braves the winters 
of northern New York and Massachusetts, and thrives might- 
ily under the sunny skies of the middle Atlantic states. Speci- 
mens from | to 3 feet high are available for immediate ship- 


ping. Full details are given in 
Home Landscapes 
for 1929. This book contains a valuable article on ‘‘Evergreens”’ 


by Mr. Henry Hicks, a special story on ‘‘Adventures in Home Land- 
scaping’’ by Alice B. Doscher, and a comprehensive collection of 
reliable evergreens, shade trees, flowering shrubs and perennials. If 
you have not received a copy please advise us. 


HICKS NURSERIES 


Westbury, Long Island, New York 
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|| Irises— Always 


| and All Ways 


Never can Irises rightfully be called gaudy or boisterous 
| flowers. To them belongs the charm of orchids, the irides- 





cence of rainbows, the appeal of dainty colors and hues. 


No flowers are more useful for borders, on terraces, be- 
side a pool or stream, for masses of garden color, and for 
| cutting. Best of all, many of the finest varieties are so in- 
expensive that they may be used freely. 





Farr’s Selected Irises 


priced in Better Plants—by Farr, 
a booklet devoted to Iris, Del- 
phiniums, Hemerocallis, flowering 
trees and shrubs. If you do not 
have a copy, please advise us. 


include more than 200 varieties, 
none of which rate less than 7 
on the American Iris Society scale 
of 10. All are described and 


Farr Nursery Co., Box 134, Weiser Park, Pa. 


On the William Penn Highway (route 22), 12 miles west of Reading 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


How Connecticut Beautifies Its Highways 


ONNECTICUT is taking the lead in the beautification 
of its highways. The highway department has a land- 
scape division which undertakes to function wherever new 
highways are being laid out or old highways remade. Par- 
ticular attention is being given the grading and planting of 
small highway parks at road intersections and also at points 
where the straightening of roads has left abandoned stretches. 
In most estates such uninviting spots are allowed to remain 
for years, but in Connecticut they are being turned into parks. 
The roadsides are being cleaned of brush back to the prop- 
erty lines, vistas are being opened up along scenic routes, and 
valuable shade trees are being carefully preserved. In some 
instances, land has been given the department and areas 
cleared for resting places for the use of motorists. When 
possible, these spots are being established near water and all 
of them with a sufficient area to provide for the parking of 
a few cars off the traveled road. Each will be given a name 
and a sign will be erected near the entrance. 

The slopes along newly constructed roads are being seeded 
with grass or, if too steep, 
planted with vines, preferably 
rambler roses, woodbine and 
honeysuckle. Shade trees are 
being planted on newly con- 
structed roads, no less than 
4,000 being set out in 1927, 
and 1,800 in 1928. They are 
set out under contract and 
must be maintained for one 
year. 

The transplanting of na- 
tive growth, such as pine, 
hemlock, gray birch, and 
laurel, has been carried out 
to beautify wild scenic spots 
where there has been road 
construction. A notable ex- 
ample may be seen at the new 
Reynolds Bridge in Thomas- 
ton, where the river banks 
and highway edges have been 
planted exclusively with 
native material. Last Fall, 
nearly 15,000 wild asters 
were gathered before the frost 
had destroyed the color of 
the blooms. They were sepa- 
rated, according to color, and 
will be used extensively along 
the roadside where the wall 
is too rocky for other vege- 
tation. It is interesting to 








A Highway Before Reconstruction Has Begun 
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After the Roadside Has Been Landscaped 


find that the department is receiving the hearty co-operation 
of property owners, many of whom have volunteered to 
develop and maintain their own roadsides. During the past 
two years, ten gangs, composed of a foreman, tree workers, 
and men with some landscape experience, have been employed. 
Other states are watching the work which Connecticut is do- 
ing and it is quite probable that in years to come they will 
adopt similar methods. 


Flower Shows in New Jersey 


New Jersey will have four outstanding dahlia and Fall 
flower shows this year. The city of Trenton this year cele- 
brates its 250th anniversary, and on September 23-25 the 
Dahlia Society of New Jersey and the Trenton Horticultural 
Society will combine to hold one of the largest dahlia and 
Fall flower exhibitions in the East as their contribution to 
this event. The exhibition will be held in the Second Regi- 
ment Armory. 

Flower growers, amateur and commercial, of North Jersey 
will gather in Elizabeth on September 27 and 28, when at 
the Elizabeth Carteret Hotel, 
the Dahlia Society of New 
Jersey will co-operate with 
the Short Hills Garden Club, 
the Netherwood Garden Club 
and the Garden Club of 
Elizabeth in an exhibition of 
dahlias and Fall flowers. 
Competition in both the 
Trenton and Elizabeth 
shows is open to all, and the 
schedules and prize lists are 
ready for distribution. Copies 
may be obtained from Mr. 
E. B. Lloyd, president of the 
Dahlia Society of New Jer- 
sey, Upper Montclair, and 


song from Mr. George Mason, 
1 president of the Trenton 


ad A 






Horticultural Society, Tren- 
ton. 

At Red Bank, on October 
1 and 2, the Monmouth 
County Horticultural Society 
will hold its 33rd annual 
exhibition of flowers, fruits, 
and vegetables. Monmouth 
County is the center of New 
Jersey’s horticultural and 
floricultural activities. The 
leading commercial dahlia 
growers of the United States 
are located here and in 
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adjacent counties and they, together with the private growers 


on the many estates of the county, can always be counted. 


upon to stage an exhibition unsurpassed in the East. Mr. 
Frank Eddington is secretary of the Monmouth County 
Horticultural Society at Red Bank, N. J. 

The New Jersey Florists’ Association will sponsor the 
New Jersey Flower Show, October 31 to November 3, at the 
Sussex Armory in Newark. This show will feature chrysan- 
themums, roses, carnations, and orchids, and is expected to 
be the floricultural event of the year in New Jersey. Prelim- 
inary schedules for this show may be obtained from the 
chairman of the committee, Mr. W. A. Manda, 20 Scotland 
Road, South Orange, N. J. 


How Dahlias Are Grown in Minnesota 


Officers elected at the second meeting of the Minnesota 
Dahlia Society in Minneapolis are as follows: President, J. 
England; vice-president, C. F. Kimmey; secretary-treasurer, 
F. F. Farrer. After the business meeting Mr. Wilkus discussed 
dahlia culture, saying that the ideal soil should contain 
plenty of humus. Proper growth will result if a complete 
fertilizer rich in phosphoric acid and potash is used (such as 
a 4-16-8) but nitrogen should be used sparingly until the 
flower buds are formed, while manure should not be used at 
all, as it favors tuber rot. Mr. Wilkus also recommended that 
wood ashes be applied in August. 

Partial shade with full exposure to the morning sun was 
considered the best location for dahlias, and four inches was 
suggested as the proper depth to plant. For insect pests, com- 
mercial insecticides and soap were favored. Dahlia tubers 
should be dried on the ground before they are packed for the 
Winter in sawdust—the best material in which to store 
the tubers. Another approved method, it was stated, is either 
to wrap the tubers in newspaper or to use it as a lining for 
the barrels or boxes in which the dahlias are to be kept. 


Horticultural Exhibition in Germany 


The largest horticultural exhibition ever held in Germany 
opened recently at Essen. It is being carried out on a very 
elaborate scale with many special features. On one terrace 
130,000 blooming flowers create a brilliant sea of colors. In 
the rose garden 70,000 bushes are in flower and an arena 
more than 100 yards in diameter has been planted with 
dahlias. Exotic plants grow in a fountain whose water is 
warmed; among them is the great water lily Victoria regia. 

An interesting feature of the exposition is a Pompeiian 
garden, laid out as were the gardens of the houses in the 
ancient Roman city. There is also a Japanese garden. More 
prosaic but of more practical value is that part of the exhibi- 
tion devoted to the raising of vegetables, both outdoors and 
in hothouses, and of forest and garden plants that are not 
affected by smoke. 


A New Horticultural Hall for Chicago 


A movement is under way for the erection of a permanent 
horticultural hall in Chicago to be used first at the fair to be 
held in 1933 and afterwards for flower shows under the 
management of the Horticultural Society of Chicago. This 
year's Chicago Flower Show will be held March 28 to April 
5 at the Hotel Sherman and half of the profits will be shared 
with a trust fund toward the construction of the new 
building. 


Antwerp World’s Fair 


Coincident with the International Colonial, Maritime, and 
Flemish Art Exposition at Antwerp in May, 1930, the 
Société Royale d’Horticulture et d’Agriculture announces a 
horticultural exhibition in the form of gardens to surround 
the exposition buildings. Through the co-operation of the 
other horticultural societies of the country, this is to be made 
the most elaborate horticultural affair of the year in Belgium. 
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Gourds and Their Many Uses 


“Gourds for Bird Houses and Other Purposes’’ is the title 
of a leaflet (No. 36-L) just issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, describing the culture and uses 
of these long-cultivated plants. Gourd vines are raised on 
suitable supports for use as screens and for the variously 
colored and grotesquely-shaped gourds that the plants pro- 
duce. Some kinds, when young and tender, are used for food, 
being prepared in the same manner as Summer squashes. 

Other uses for gourds mentioned in the new leaflet are 
almost as many as the varieties of gourds. The lagenaria 
gourd, for example, is used for drinking cups, water jugs 
and flasks, storage containers and bird houses. The dish-rag 
gourd, or so-called vegetable sponge, is used after bleaching 
and other treatments as a sponge for scrubbing. In some parts 
of the world gourds are of great value, entering into the 
everyday lives of the people as household utensils. Some vari- 
eties are even used as cooking vessels. In America, however, 
gourds are at present employed mainly for ornamentation and 
as bird houses. 

Gourds with various-sized holes cut in them for entrances 
offer weatherproof homes for such birds as woodpeckers, 
purple martins, wrens, nut-hatches, chickadees and bluebirds, 
and directions are given in the leaflet for cutting the entrances 
for each species and for placing the gourds to obtain best 
results. 


Coming Gladiolus Show in Boston 


The very effective plan used last year of grouping the 
arrangements of gladioli in garden effects will be followed 
at the coming gladiolus exhibition to be held August 24 and 
25 in Horticultural Hall, Boston. Thus, the show will be 
not only educational but also artistic in arrangement. The 
present dry season may in some cases make smaller flowers 
wherever the bulbs were planted late but the quality of the 
blooms should be excellent. Slightly later exhibition dates 
and an advanced season will make it possible to exhibit the 
late varieties. 


Dr. Merrill to Direct New York Botanical Garden 


Dr. Elmer D. Merrill, dean of the College of Agriculture 
of California and internationally-known botanist, has been 
appointed as director of the New York Botanical Garden to 
succeed Dr. N. L. Britton who recently resigned. Dr. Merrill 
has had wide experience including government employ in the 
Philippines and connections with the university there and in 
California. Recently, he established the California Botanic 
Garden at Los Angeles of which he was director. 


The Camden Dahlia Society 


The Camden (N. J.) Dahlia Society’s eighth annual ex- 
hibition will be held at the Hotel Walt Whitman, Camden, 
N. J., October 1 and 2. This year’s prize schedule will be 
composed mostly of cash and trophies. About 100 classes 
will be divided into commercial, open-to-all, amateur and 
special sections. There will also be classes for flowers other 
than dahlias. Commercial exhibitors will be provided with 
platforms one foot high on which to stage their exhibits. 


The Robert Ridgway Herbarium 


In accordance with the will of the late Robert Ridgway, 
ornithologist and author of the well-known ‘‘Color Stand- 
ards and Nomenclature,’’ his herbarium of more than 4000 
specimens of plants collected in the region of Richland 
County, Illinois, has been given to the Field Museum of 
Natural History in Chicago. Important groups of trees, such 
as the hawthorns and hickories are represented by many 
specimens in this valuable collection. 
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A Thread Retinispora Grown as a Specimen Tree 


Evergreens to Plant in Late Summer 


T is generally agreed that August and September are excel- 
| lent months in which to transplant evergreens. Possible 

exceptions are hemlocks and hollies which usually grow 
better if moved in the Spring. The earlier Fall months are 
preferred because the soil is then warm and roots form quickly 
before Winter arrives, but in no case should the plants be set 
in soil which is dry for they require an abundance of 
moisture. This, of course, may be supplied by puddling 
the trees once they are planted after which they may be 


mulched with peat moss. Peat moss may also be used to 
advantage in the soil. 


Juniperus chinensis is similar in form to the redcedar 
(J. virginiana) and is preferred because it maintains a blue- 
green color in Winter while redcedar often turns a rusty 
green. A columnar form of the Chinese kind, J. chinensis 
pyramidalis, is excellent for formal effects wherever tall, 
slender specimens are to stand as sentinels. Unlike other 
junipers, Pfitzer’s will stand some shade and therefore may 
be planted on the north side of the house. This kind may 
easily be kept to a height of three or four feet by pruning, 
but little of this will be necessary as the uneven, densely 
foliaged branches spread out rather than grow upright. No 
evergreen can equal this variety for foundation plantings or 
grouping along the entrance steps to soften their harshness. 

The Savin juniper is similar in habit to J. chinensis Pfitze- 
tiana but grows only two or three feet high and so may be 
employed where dwarf specimens are desired. The most pros- 
trate form of J. chinensis is the variety Sargentii which creeps 
over the ground forming a dense mat. It is a perfectly hardy 





kind that grows very well, even in the poorest soil such as 
may exist on banks. 

Arborvitzs are used extensively in foundation plantings 
and usually make fine growth. The American arborvite 
(Thuja occidentalis) is a swamp tree and therefore should 
have wet soil. Otherwise, the trees turn quite brown in 
Winter and even during a Summer drought. For this reason, 
it is advisable to water the trees freely. A more formal accent 
plant than the American arborvitz is its variety pyramidalis, 
a taller, more slender kind. Both of these will require con- 
scientious pruning to keep them from growing too tall. 

Retinisporas are excellent either in masses as border plant- 
ings or in foundation plantings and most of the taller kinds 
can be easily kept low by shearing. Outstanding kinds are 
the sawara retinispora (Chamecyparis pisifera) which de- 
velops into a bright green pyramid and the Hinoki cypress 
(C. obtusa) which has a slightly coarser appearance than the 
first as the foliage is arranged on small fan-like branches 
rather than pendulous branches. The thread retinispora, 
botanically C. pisifera filifera, simulates the weeping willow, 
as the slender tip-end branchlets droop in a graceful manner. 

One of the most valuable introduced evergreens is the 
Japanese yew (Taxus cuspidata) which will succeed in diffi- 
cult situations, and which has proven to be hardier than the 
English yew (T. baccata). This yew makes a rich green, 
upright growth while its variety nana is more dwarf and 
spreading. Our native, shade-loving yew is T. canadensis, 
yet all yews, for that matter, do well in shady places. 

The broad-leaved evergreens, like rhododendrons and kal- 
mias may be planted in September and October successfully, 
especially when a liberal amount of peat is mixed with the soil. 
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Dahlia Exhibition Location Changed 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society announces that 
the Dahlia Exhibition scheduled to be held in the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel on September 27 and 28 will be held instead 
at the Bryn Mawr Pola Grounds, Bryn Mawr, Pa., in co- 
operation with the Bryn Mawr Horse Show, on the above 
dates. 


Shall Judges Know Exhibitors? 


S it necessary or even desirable that the judges should not 
know the names of exhibitors at flower shows? For many 
years it was the invariable practice of show managers to con- 
ceal the names of the exhibitors until the judging had been 
completed, the theory being that partiality or favoritism 
might be shown if the names appeared. Now this practice 
is being seriously questioned and at some of the flower shows 
each exhibit is labeled with the exhibitor’s name when it is 
set up. This was the method followed at the recent State 
Garden and Flower Show in Wisconsin, and the Wisconsin 
Horticulture, the official organ of the Wisconsin Horticultural 
Society, discusses the matter at some length. This statement 
is made: 

We have tried the method at several shows by using care and getting 
good judges and have yet to hear of an exhibitor who thought he did not 
get a prize because the judge knew his competitor. We believe judges of 
today think more of their reputations as honest judges than they do of 
giving someone they know a prize. 

This is a new view of the matter but one which, appar- 
ently, is beginning to be accepted in this country. It is argued 
that if a judge really wishes to favor a friend he seldom finds 
it difficult to locate the friend’s exhibit, even though numbers 
be used. This view, however, does not reign yet in England, 
it seems, for one of the recent issues of an English publication 
contains a paragraph deploring the fact that judges are some- 
times allowed to wander through the shows when the ex- 
hibits are being set up, thus becoming acquainted with the 
names of the exhibitors. 

Probably the matter will be open for discussion for years 
to come but it may be of value to note that in the judging 
of live stock the owner actually holds the animal being judged 
and that the judge may ask him questions. This plan has 
worked so satisfactorily that it has become pretty well estab- 
lished all over the country. It may be that the judging of 
flower show exhibits by number eventually will be discarded. 
In any event, Wisconsin has brought the question to the 
front in such a way that it is sure to excite wide discussion. 


The Case of Lilium Alexandre 


Dear Sir—W. E. Marshall & Co. now offer for sale a lily 
under the name of L. japonicum Alexandre. According to 
E. H. Wilson in “Lilies of Eastern Asia” this ought rather 
to be regarded as a variety of L. longiflorum. Unless there are 
different lilies going under the name of Alexandre, which 
hardly seems possible, it is difficult to see how Wilson came 
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to this so positively expressed conclusion. L. longiflorum is 
sold under a number of varietal names, the forms as one 
obtains them from dealers being so similar that without the 
labels one might well be in doubt as to which is which, and 
they include of course the form sold by Marshall under the 
dubious Latin name L. sinensis pluratum. But the L. Alex- 
andre differs so completely from these in stem, leaves, flowers, 
in all respects except that it is also a white trumpet lily, that 
it is almost incredible that Wilson could have had the same 
thing in mind. 

Judging solely from the characters of the cultivated plant 
I could much more easily credit any of the ideas discarded by 
Wilson: First, that it is a hybrid, which seems precluded by 
the circumstances of its natural occurrence, as set forth in 
Wilson’s book; secondly, that it is a variety of L. japonicum, 
with which species I should say it decidedly shows closest 
relationship. It differs, however, to such a degree that | 
do not see why, as lily species go, the verdict of Makino 
(thirdly) that it is a separate species is not abundantly justi- 
fied. Of course the lily trade, with its wide ramifications, 
makes it possible for one to get sometimes what he does not 
order. Apart from scribal errors like L. davuricum labeled 
L. Davidii, there sometimes occur puzzling cases such as 
the following: A bulb obtained under the name of L. cer- 
nuum showed a blossom that was neither lilac-pink nor 
fragrant as described, but quite the color of L. tenuifolium, 
which bloomed at the same time. The flowers, however, 
seemed distinct in much larger size and other characteristics 
and the leaves as well. I am quite unable to place it, unless 
it falls within a wide range of variability of L. tenuifolium. 

—A. Le Roy Andrews. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 


Mrs. King Approves Curtis Plan 


Dear Sir—Mr. Ernest D. Curtis’ letter on “‘A Plan for 
Obtaining Plants True to Name” (Horticulture, July 15) 
is very much to the point. It occurs to me that if the Arnold 
Arboretum should for any reason prefer not to sponsor the 
organizing of an association on the order of the New York 
Fruit Testing Association, though in this case for ornamental 
plants, perhaps the Garden Club of America might be induced 
to form a powerful scientific committee toward this work. 
(There are members of that body well-equipped for this) I 
think now of the Conservation Committee of the Garden 
Club of America, which under the late Mrs. F. C. Farwell 
and Mrs. S. V. R. Crosby has done such widespread, such 
notable work for conservation. The Garden Club of America 
with its national influence and spread might possibly be 
induced to look into this. 

I cannot sufficiently thank Mr. Curtis for his outspoken 
letter; and many other readers will share my satisfaction in 
some one’s at last having published on this subject. 


—Mrs. Francis King. 
South Hartford, N. Y. 


The New Yellow Iris W. R. Dykes 


ITHOUT doubt the new iris which most enthusiasts 

have been keenest to see is the English W. R. Dykes, an 
immense tall yellow pogoniris which appeared among the 
seedlings of the late illustrious secretary of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society the season following his untimely death. At 
that time it was described as tall (about four feet), clear 
yellow without markings of any kind, and faultless in habit 
and growth—the first attainment of the yellow we have all 
so long been striving for. If I am correctly informed the plant 
was shortly purchased as unbroken stock by an English 
amateur who sold one-half of the available rhizomes to a 
well-known American commercial grower, the other half 
being held for English distribution. However, a number of 
divisions from the latter also managed to find their way to 
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the United States, so that there must have been a dozen or 
more plants established in various gardens and nurseries here 
by the Fall of 1927. Then came the trying Winter and 
Spring of 1928, and practically all of these original importa- 
tions that I have been able to trace promptly succumbed. Of 
the few survivors I have not learned of a single plant in the 
United States anywhere which put forth bloom that year. 

Nor was the disappointment all on this side of the water, 
for with the second blooming in England the flowers came 
with the falls not pure yellow as in the first instance, but 
with a slight irregular streaking of purple. This is by no 
means an unusual behavior for a seedling iris, but it has of 
course served to heighten the anxiety of fanciers here as to 
what we were to expect of this highly heralded but diversely 
reported iris under our own conditions. 

My own plant, acquired in 1927, was in southern Cali- 
fornia and so did not suffer from the same Winter vicissitudes 
as its sisters to the North and East, yet it grew only slowly, 
and the first season failed to blossom. In April of this year 
at last came a flower stem, hardly normal as to height (two 
and one-half feet) or number of buds, but unfurling some 
really magnificent flowers of soft yellow, large and with the 
conical doming and somewhat crépy segments which usually 
lead us to infer some mesopotamica or cypriana blood, but 
with the rest, alas, the purple splashes. Despite these last it 
was a much admired flower by all who saw it when at its 
best, and impressed us as a distinct forward step in the 
progress toward nobler yellows. The markings are not very 
conspicuous and happily do not seriously mar the garden 
value of the flower. If the stems of established clumps attain 
the height claimed in England, the effect of a large group in 
full bloom should be very fine indeed. All in all W. R. Dykes 
promises to be a splendid iris, but by no means one which 
later breeders cannot hope to excel. Its poor record as to 
hardiness will possibly be improved when plants become 
available from American-grown stock. As the plant is an 
abundant seeder as well as a bearer of fertile pollen, it is a 
pity that we have no definite record of its parentage. It is 
rumored to be a descendant of Shekinah. 


—§. §. ’ 
Redlands, Cal. Berry 


Heather for Shrub and 
Rock Gardens 


_ seems to be a general impression that 
the real Scotch heather or ling (Calluna vul- 
garis) can be grown successfully only in Scotland. 
This is a mistake. Scotch heather grows well in 
many parts of this country. Indeed, it flourishes 
luxuriantly in some places, as for example, Lan- 
caster, Mass., where several acres are to be found 
on the estate of Mrs. Bayard Thayer. There is only 
one species of calluna but there are almost a dozen 
forms, most of which are to be found in the 
Arnold Arboretum, where they are now in bloom, 
the color varying from pure white and pink to 
crimson purple. 

A recent number of the Arnold Arboretum Bul- 
letin of Popular Information has the following to 
say about the cultivation of this plant: 

Heather is a sun-loving plant but in these latitudes unless 
favored by good snowfalls it, like all low-growing evergreen 
ground covers, needs protection from the latter half of 
January until April. Boughs with salt hay or coarse herbage 
sprinkled over make a light and efficient protection. Heather 
is an acid-soil plant which does not transplant any too well from open 
ground and should, therefore, be grown for the purpose in pots. It is 
easily propagated by cuttings taken from August to mid-September and 
inserted in sand under glass. If allowed to grow naturally, it becomes strag- 
gling and hummocky and is apt to die in patches; the same obtains when 
growing in the shade. To avoid this the Arboretum practice is to shear it 
each Spring thereby keeping it low and mat-like. In the British Isles, par- 


ticularly in the northern part, in Scandinavia and elsewhere heather covers 
enormous areas of moorland and mountainside and in August presents one 
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of the floral spectacles of northern regions. Although the plant covers vast 
areas in Europe and extends far into northern latitudes, heather, unlike 
many other boreal types, is not known to grow on this continent. 


Heather can be grown readily as a ground cover under 
shrubs which are not planted too closely and looks well in 
mixed foundation planting. It is not usually thought of per- 
haps as a plant for rock gardens but looks well in a garden 
of this kind, even when not in bloom. 


Two Blue-Flowered Rock Plants 


ERONICA teucrium rupestris, variety Trehanii, is the 
imposing name for a very useful dwarf veronica which is 
distinct from others because of its golden yellow foliage. It is 
a typical rock plant and rather resents a position that is at all 
moist or shaded. Indeed, only by hurriedly removing it from 
such a spot last Spring did I succeed in saving my plant. On 
a raised rock bed in full sun, it has come back finely and 
there is a prospect of being able to increase it. It is by no 
means a rampant grower and, presumably for that reason, 
will never become superabundant. Its flowers are deep blue. 
Another blue-flowered rock plant of unusual merit is 
Lithospermum prostratum. This is growing well with me 
though for years it baffled me to get it to the flowering stage 
from seed. It is another of those slow germinating, slow 
growing subjects until it becomes established when it makes 
up for lost time by blooming over a long period and produc- 
ing many useful cuttings. It is not at all partial to wetness 
and in Winter it appreciates a piece of glass over it. 


New York, N. Y. —T. A. Weston. 


An Evening Primrose From California 
— ovata is a bright yellow evening primrose 


growing in colonies on the hillsides near the coast of 
central California. The leaves form a basal rosette and, with 
the flowers, rise from the crown of a thick fleshy tap root. 
The bloom is large and borne in great profusion. The seed is 
carried in an underground capsule at the end of the prolonged 
calyx tube which serves the purpose of a peduncle. 
In order not to injure the plant, great care has to be taken 
in digging the seed. Perhaps this fact and the uncertainty of 





Oenothera Ovata From the Hillsides of California 


the hardiness of CEnothera ovata are the reasons that it is 
absent from rock gardens. It would be interesting to ascer- 
tain whether this plant has been proved unreliable in the 
East, for were it hardy, it would be a desirable addition to 
the rockery. 


—Lester Rowntree. 
Carmel, Cal. 








A New Stewartia From 


TEWARTIA is a small genus of shrubs and trees closely 
S related to the camellia and interesting as being one of the 
types of which representatives are found only in eastern 
North America and in the Orient. Two species are native of 
the Atlantic states, being found on the mountains of Virginia 
and North Carolina southward to Louisiana and Florida. 
Both are bushes but all the Oriental species are trees, each 
and several being characterized by their polished smooth 
trunks. All the stewartias agree in having alternate leaves, 
large flowers with white petals and numerous stamens. The 
foliage is deciduous and turns to rich tints of blackish purple 
in the Fall. All blossom after mid-Summer, being in bloom 
during July and August, and for this reason they are ex- 
tremely valuable. The flowers are large and camellia-like, 
either saucer-shaped or cupped and conspicuous as they stud 
the leaf-axils on the ascending branches. 

The subject of this note is a new species which it was my 
good fortune to discover on Mt. Chiri-san in southern Korea 
during the late Autumn of 1917. The leaves had nearly all 
fallen but a few capsules containing good seeds remained on 
the trees and from these the Arnold Arboretum succeeded in 
raising three or four plants. At the time of its discovery there 
was little to indicate that it was a new species save that the 
curious flattened tips of the branches looked distinct from any 
stewartia known to me. The plants have proved perfectly 
hardy in the Arnold Arboretum, flowering for the first time 
last year. In July of this year they blossomed much more 
freely and the distinctive characters of the new species were 
obvious. The flower is fringed, pure white, from three and 
one-half to four inches in diameter, flat and saucer-like with 
the ovary and stamens rich yellow. The leaves are ovate- 
elliptic, shining bright green with impressed veins and 
rounded base. It is a more cheery looking plant than its close 





Stewartia Koreana, a New Species From the Other Side of the World 


Korea : 


relative, the Japanese Stewartia pseudocamellia, which has 
dull green leaves longer and narrow at the base, less promi- 
nently impressed veins and flowers more cupped. The Korean 
stewartia is showing remarkable vigor; it has suffered no 
Winter injury and as the tree matures will doubtless bloom 
as freely as any of its tribe. 

Stewartias are woodland plants and enjoy a cool loamy 
soil rich in humus. They are not readily propagated except 
from seeds, although layering is not difficult. One and all 
possess characters of distinction, stamping them at once as 
aristocrats. All who love superior plants desire to possess them 
whenever seen in blossom. Unfortunately, they are hard to 
come by, being, like many other good things, neglected by 
our nurserymen. Apart from their flowers and handsome 
foliage the Oriental stewartias, of which S. pseudocamellia is 
the best known, are worth growing for their polished pale 
cinnamon-brown trunks which resemble very closely those 
of the famous madrona trees of California. 

—Ernest H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum. 


A Late-Flowering Iris Species 


HE iris subgenus pardanthopsis is monotypic, containing 

as its only representative the lovely Iris dichotoma, a 
species which is endemic to Manchuria and northern China. 
It is a distinct plant of peculiar beauty and interest and 
should find favor with those who appreciate refinement and 
delicacy of form and coloring. 

Iris dichotoma flowers in July and August. The leaves 
arise in a fan-shaped, distichous cluster from a slender 
rhizome. They are from eight to 12 inches in length and 
one to one and a half inches broad. Of a glaucous green hue 
they taper to a fine point and are gracefully recurved. The 
plants are from nine inches to one foot in height, but the 
slender corymbosely-branched flowering stem attains a height 
of from two to three feet and occasionally even exceeds this 
limit. Several flower clusters are borne on the inflorescence, 
each consisting of from three to six individuals, a peculiarity 
being that each flower expands but once and then remains 
open for but a few hours. They are borne with such freedom, 
however, that usually from four to seven flowers are open 
at any one time during the blooming period. The flowers 
expand about two p.m. and close at sunset. After blooming 
the withering flower twists into a tight spiral. Each is two 
inches or slightly more in diameter. 

The falls are oblong, about half an inch broad and con- 
tracted to a cuneate claw which is obscurely bearded. Rosy- 
purple is the predominant color, the lower portion having a 
cream ground transversely marked with bars of purple and 
brown. The inner segments are oblanceolate and deeply emar- 
ginate. They are light purple, with a brownish coloration 
towards the base. The style branches are delicate buff with 
a darker brown “‘backbone”’ along their centres. 

Last Summer I made sowings of several batches of iris 
seed including the species noted as well as I. Bulleyana, I. 
setosa, I. pumilla, I pumilla altica, and other species. The 
young plants were all set out together in nursery rows and 
of these only Iris dichotoma has bloomed this—the first— 
season, and every plant of this species has produced at least 
one tall flowering spike. 

I observe that one New Jersey nurseryman lists Iris dicho- 
toma “‘Vespers,’’ but how this variety differs, if at all, from 
the original species I am unable to say. The catalogue descrip- 
tion refers to the lavender-blue flowers of this ‘‘rare new iris 
from central China.”’ 

—T. H. Everett. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 
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Mid-Summer Bloom in the Rock Garden 


T often happens that by mid-Summer the rock garden is 
| nearly destitute of flowers. Several campanulas, however, 
may be counted upon to color the rock garden during late 
July and early August. C. carpatica and its variety alba make 
the best showing with literally hundreds of blue or white 
upright bells on ten-inch stems and rich masses of attractive 
foliage. C. fragilis, too, is in flower at this time. Its bells 


are light blue but its leaves are small and sparse on the trailing 
stems. Given a sunny outlook and a dry situation where the 
stems may tumble over stones, it will do well. C. barbata is 
another prominent bellflower which has deeply lobed, light 
blue blossoms, noticeably hairy in the throat. It is true that 
the major part of its blooming period is over by early August, 
yet tardy blooms may be expected, particularly if the plants 
are treated as biennials, which seems to be most satisfactory. 

One of the most graceful bellflowers, indeed, is the harebell 
(C. rotundifolia) ; its specific name refers to the round basal 
leaves that often disappear by flowering time, leaving the 
grass-like foliage to clothe the slender, branching stems. 
Named varieties of campanulas are numerous, but two flow- 
ering late in July are G. F. Wilson and Normand Groves. 

Many rock plants give scattered flowers after their bright 
Spring showing. Iceland poppies are typical of this class, 
tossing many frilled cups in the air all Summer if the seed 
pods are constantly: clipped. The variety Coonara, colored 
watermelon pink with a yellow base, is particularly choice. 
Violas such as Jersey Gem flourish all Summer if the straggly 
stems are shortened early. It may be noted here that violets 
look well in the rock garden but their habit of seeding every- 
where makes them one of the worst pests. Tunica saxifraga 
is a persistent bloomer, although it is not very showy in 
mid-Summer. A few flowers appear on the sea-pink or thrift 
and the close clumps of foliage are a good green color at this 
time. Flax or Linum perenne should possibly be classed as a 
border plant, yet the fact that a plant is not a native of the 
Alps or mountain regions should not exclude it from the rock 
garden, particularly in the case of this flax which is light and 
airy and flowers irregularly during the Summer months. 

There is always the temptation to include plants in the 
rock garden which are rather tall, but if they are properly 
placed there can be no objection to using them. Thus, the 
vivid blue Delphinium grandiflorum chinense will flower a 
second time late in July if the first flowering stalks are cut 
down. If water is used in the rock garden, the cardinal flower 
(Lobelia cardinalis) may be included for its brilliant cardinal 
color in July, although care should be taken in choosing its 
site, as it self-sows freely. Erodium montanum, commonly 
known as the mountain heronbill, is a sprawly plant taking 
more than its share of room. Nevertheless, it has good foliage 
and the flowers, which are nearly all past by the first of 
August, are clear purple-violet and arranged in loose heads. 

One of the most thoroughly satisfactory Summer-flowering 
plants is Silene Schafta—cherished in the first place because 
it is easy to grow, but more than that it is lavish with its 
rosy-purple flowers throughout July and August. The plants 
are dwarf and of a spreading habit, making matted growth 
four to six inches high. 

Potentilla tridentata flowers mostly in May and whatever 
flowers appear in late July are not worth mentioning, yet the 
strawberry-like foliage remains a rich green color late in the 
season and covers the ground with a solid mat. This is an 
icid-loving ground cover as is the delicate green goldthread 

Coptis trifoliata) ; goldthread refers to the root color. Coptis 
makes an admirable prostrate growth most desirable between 
stone steps, especially in damp places. 

Several pinks flower late, a choice kind being Dianthus 





Alpine Poppies Give Late Bloom in the Rock Garden 


neglectus having attractive rose-colored, frilled flowers. ‘The 
French pink, D. gallicus, is much taller than the first and 
tends to lop over, a characteristic which is unpleasant unless 
the plants are placed where the stems may droop over a rock 
thus holding up the fragrant, rose-colored flowers. D. Knappii 
has the distinction of being a very clear yellow color, although 
the flowers are small and loosely clustered on tall slender 
stems. The gaunt, almost leafless stems fall over badly, and 
there are few leaves at the crown; these, too, often turn 
brown. As this pink needs perfect drainage, it should have 
a high situation in the sun where the stems may bend down 
showing only the clear yellow blossoms. 

One rock garden shrub of unusual merit is Hypericum 
patulum Henryi, which attains various heights according to 
the pruning, but flowers freely in July and August if cut to 
the ground annually. The flowers are buttercup-shape, are 
clear yellow and when open are an inch or more across. Many 
blossoms are clustered on the ends of the stems, weighing 
them down in graceful arches. Heather, of course, should not 
be omitted from any representative collection of early August- 
flowering rock plants. 

Nerembergia rivularis is a triumph in early August as it 
pushes many large white cup-shaped flowers above its exceed- 
ingly dwarf, matted foliage. It enjoys sunlight but should 
not be dry at the roots. Linaria pilosa is another dwarf only 
three inches high which was found flowering late in July, 
nestled against a rock in full sun. The leaves are small and 
blue-gray in color and the little toad flax flowers are violet- 
blue. One other little plant to note is Bellis cerulescens with 
daisies resembling the English kind, but of a pale lilac-blue 
color, often nearly white. 

A primula in full flower late in July is a form of P. capitata 
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with small clustered violet-blue flowers topping a slender ten- 
inch stem. However, this kind is not very showy. By early 
August, a few scattered, yellow, aster-like flowers remain on 
Inula ensifolia to contrast with the brown seed heads, if they 
have been left to ripen. The modest, silvery-leaved Geranium 
cinereum extends pale rose-colored blooms on six-inch stems 
at this season. 

Three alliums complete the list. A. carinatum has tops of 
purple-magenta, seedy-looking flowers on 15-inch stems. 
A. cernuum is a better kind because the tops are open and the 
blossoms are pale pink, although the foliage of this onion, 
as of the first, is scarce. A. nutans has the best foliage which 
is narcissus-like, dwarf and plentiful; the flowers are nodding. 


Three Rock Plants of Distinction 


AXIFRAGA ceratophylla appears to be a somewhat in- 
definite botanical quantity. Yet it is a remarkably good 
mossy saxifrage of larger proportions than S. decipiens. It 
grows rapidly forming round, stiff cushions of dark green 
foliage. The leaves are long stalked and divided staghorn 
fashion. The plant here illustrated is a two-year-old division, 
measuring now six by ten inches. This kind is easier than 
most mossy saxifrages, growing more rapidly and making a 
very beautiful cushion. It blooms rather shyly and it does not 
appear to mind lime. I find it wise to divide the old clumps, 
since the young divisions make the prettiest plants. 
Among the less familiar species of sedum in my garden I 





Saxifraga Ceratophylla, a Little Known Rock Plant 


find particular delight this Summer in the more mature plants 
of a form of S. altissimum which opens its heads of creamy 
green flowers in mid-July. These are borne on erect, numerous 
stems 15 inches high. The stems and leaves are quite gray. 
This form of S. altissimum is notable for its strikingly erect, 
towering effect when in bloom. I grow it successfully in dry, 
gritty soil in full sunlight. The foliage assumes lovely plum 
color in Winter. The plants are compact and do not creep. 
Best effects are had with plants at least two or three years old. 

Another pretty sedum is lineare variegatum. While I have 
never had any of it flower in my garden, this thing is worth 
growing for its foliage. My older plants have now become 
solid, broad, leaning towers of fleshy gray foliage similar to 
S. sarmentosum leaves. These mounds consist of numerous, 
crowded, erect, fleshy stems entirely hidden by the foliage. I 
know of no other sedum that approaches this species in effect. 
It appears to be closely allied to S. sarmentosum, but has none 
of the creeping habit. I grow it in full sunlight in a rich, 
somewhat damp loam. It appears to be one of the very best 
of sedums, worth a place of honor. Like the preceding species, 
it takes a well-established clump to get a real good effect. 

—P. J. van Melle. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Hardy Roses in the British Isles 


O those of us who are accustomed to outdoor roses as we 

see them in eastern North America, it is a great revelation 
to look them over in private gardens, nurseries, parks, and 
the great cemeteries in all parts of the British Isles. While 
we congratulate ourselves on the production of superb roses 
under glass it must be admitted that when it comes to their 
outdoor culture even our very best are simply not in the 
running with the glorious flowers produced in England, 
Scotland and Ireland. The sun here is less brilliant, for the 
skies, when not clouded over, are hazy, which materially 
softens them. The intense colorings, as well as the great size 
and quantities of the blooms, simply amazed me. In fact, 
they are so fine even after such a year of drought as this has 
been here, that most of the varieties we see, either growing or 
at the great exhibitions, are almost unrecognizable. 

Thus, after viewing the great rose-growing establishments 
of such world-famous firms as McGredys of Portadown, and 
Dicksons of Newtownards in Ireland, where hundreds of 
thousands of roses were a blaze of glory, at each of which 
nurseries 750 varieties are grown, one can scarcely find words 
to express one’s feelings. Hundreds of new seedlings are given 
a try-out yearly, few pass the acid test and none are intro- 
duced until after being grown at least seven years. Varieties 
are so bewildering in their colorations and so many are 
discarded which to us would seem very wonderful that one 
comes away with very mingled feelings. 

In the many parks and gardens here where roses are fea- 
tured, rarely more than one variety is planted to a bed, and 
in all public places these and other flowers are so labelled as 
to be thoroughly educational. Out of numerous varieties seen 
here which are well known on our side the following struck 
me as being especially grand, it being almost impossible to see 
the soil for the mass of huge flowers. Among the yellows, 
Souv. de Claudius Pernet and M. Julien Potin are both 
second raters here. Superb, however, are Mabel Morse, Chris- 
tine, Mrs. Wemyss Quin, and Ville de Paris. Of these, Mrs. 
Wemyss Quin is the real leader. Coming to whites, there are 
one or two of the more recent introductions which are splen- 
did here; White Ensign is very good as is Dickson’s Swans- 
down and McGredy’s Ivory. One or two to be sent out in 
1930 and 1931 are even better. 

In reds and crimsons, varieties are very numerous. Our 
American varieties General McArthur and Hoosier Beauty 
are fair but Templar and Hadley are poor. Very fine here 
are James Gidson, a glorious crimson scarlet; John Russell, 
velvety crimson; Scarlet Glory, a lovely vermillion scarlet; 
Earl Haig, a huge solid red; Etoile de Hollande; fine every- 
where, and Portadown, a very rich red. Reds are very popu- 
lar on these islands, possibly because skies are more restful 
and colors more intense. There is none of the antipathy to 
high colored roses sometimes seen in America. 

The most superb colorings, however, are to be found in 
the oranges, salmon oranges, and pinks suffused with orange, 
among which are Margaret McGredy, Shot Silk, Adele 
Crofton, Angele Pernet, Rose Berkley, Aureate, Janet, and 
Impress. The following are glorious here: Mrs. A. R. Barra- 
clough (one block of 15,000 in bloom was a real eye opener), 
Mrs. H. Morse, Gwyneth Jones, Queen Alexandria, Lady 
Forteviot, Los Angeles, Betty Uprichard (one of the very 
finest varieties seen here), William F. Dreer, Souv. de Geo. 
Pernet, Emma Wright and Venus. Of the numerous ramblers, 


I must defer notes until another occasion. 
—William N. Craig. 


Belfast, Ireland, July 30, 1929. 
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accustomed to the name Hydrangea Peegee as an abbrevia- 

tion for Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, but doubtless 
this new name, which has been sponsored by the compilers of 
“Standardized Plant Names,”’ will gradually come into com- 
mon use. It seems to me that there has been a slight falling 
off in the planting of this hydrangea, which is a step in 
the right direction. It is a fine shrub but has been used too 
freely, at least in the eastern states. Hydrangea paniculata can 
be substituted for it to advantage many times. 

In spite of the dry weather the more tender types of 
hydrangea have flowered particularly well this year at New- 
port, R. I., on Martha’s Vineyard and at Provincetown, in 
which favored localities they go through the Winter safely 
out of doors. I have seldom seen larger and finer (or for that 
matter, bluer) specimens than I came across recently in the 
localities mentioned. 


if FIND that amateurs are having some difficulty in getting 


I am told that on the Pacific Coast amateur gardeners 
everywhere are now making cactus gardens, as well as plant- 
ing cacti and other succulents in rock gardens. Apparently 
the interest in cacti has spread all over the country. No doubt 
this was stimulated to a great extent by the exhibit made by 
Mrs. A. Sherman Hoyt of Pasadena, Cal., in New York and 
Boston. Of course, cacti are more at home on the Pacific Coast 
than they are in the East, but they still remain high in favor 
here. I was interested to find a long, profusely illustrated 
article about cacti in a recent issue of Deutsch-Amerika, pub- 
lished in New York. 


Sumacs are not classed among the garden aristocrats but 
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they have their uses. They make good roadside shrubs, look 
well on a distant-boundary line and are excellent for binding 
steep banks. They are particularly effective in fruit, and 
the fruit remains a long time. There are few persons, prob- 
ably, who realize that the fruits provide the material for an 
excellent beverage with a lemon-like flavor. A bulletin of the 
Missouri Botanical Garden points out that the American 
Indians used sumac fruit to make a drink which could hardly 
be distinguished from modern lemonade. It appears that any 
of the common red-berried, summer-fruiting sumacs may 
be used. That is to say, Rhus typhina, R. glabra and R. 
copallina. 

Fruitage can be made any time after the fruits have ripened 
until the berries have fallen. Ripeness may be tested by the 
sinell, for when fully ripe the berries have an odor surpris- 
ingly like that of red-raspberry jam. A more exact method of 
testing the fruits is by taste. The ripe fruit has a sharply acid 
taste like that of a fresh-cut lemon. There is one important 
fact here, however. The flavor is located in the hairs which 
clothe the fruit; the juice itself it bitter. That being so, one 
needs to get as much flavor as possible from the hairs and as 
little as possible from the rest of the fruit. 

To make the beverage, one needs only a basin or bowl or 
two, a piece of cheesecloth and a pitcher of water. A bowl is 
partially filled with water, then the sumac berries are brushed 
off as rapidly as possible, enough being used to make the 
bowl fairly full. Next the berries are rubbed briskly between 
the fingers, not being squeezed too hard, the object being 
merely to break the tiny hairs. After a few minutes of rub- 
bing, the liquid may be strained through a double-folded 
cheesecloth, sweetened and diluted to suit the taste. The 








Hydrangeas in the Garden of Mrs. Moses Taylor Near Newport, R. I. 
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Choice and Rare Irises 
at Exceptional Prices 


ONNOISSEURS will recog- 
nize the excellence of the 
following varieties and the low 
prices quoted. Most of them 
have never before been sold at 
these prices, which are lower 
than my Catalogue prices and 
apply only on orders received this 
month and next in direct response 
to this ad. 
This offering should be of special interest to com- 
mercial growers, as it contains many rare varieties 
at low prices and affords an opportunity to build up a 
high class collection. This is the month to plant them. 


MORNING SPLENDOUR: Has received several medais as the finest 
American Iris introduced to date. A gorgeous red toned variety. 





One of the Modern Bearded Iris 


Exquisitely fragrant. ........seeeceseeeeeseeeers $2.75 each, 3 for $7.00 
AMBER: One of the finest new yellows. ............. $3.50 each, 3 for 9.00 
SUSAN BLISS: The finest Orchid Pink. I paid $18.50 per root for my 

original stock of this variety. ...........+++see00+ $1.75 each, 3 for 4.00 


CANOPUS: A richly colored Dominion seedling. ....$1.50 each, 3 for 3.75 
FRIEDA MOHR: A gigantic pink toned variety with locust fragrance. 


$9.00 each, 3 for 20.00 
KING KARL: The most orchid-like of all Iris. Peach colored and pep- 
pered all over brownish red. Frilled petals. ...... $2.75 each, 3 for 7.50 


LADY BYNG: An exquisite soft ageratum violet. This variety sold in 


1923 at $50 per TOOt. ..ccccccccccccccccccccccsseses 90c each, 3 for 2.00 
MARY GIBSON: A tall lovely soft bronzy blend. ....$2.00 each, 3 for 5.00 
TAJ MAHAL: A fine pure snow white. .............- $2.25 each, 3 for 6.00 


STANLEY H. WHITE: Tall rich buttercup yellow. ..$1.75 each, 3 for 4.50 
AMBASSADEUR: The world’s most popular Iris. Purplish bronze 


and cotiids violet Mend, .....ccccccccccsceveccsess 75c each, 3 for 1.75 
MME. GAUDICHAU: The finest, largest, richest purple. Fragrant. 
$1.25 each, 3 for 3.00 


Collection No. 2 


Assorted choice Bearded Iris, my selec 
tion, without labels. 

25 Plants for $4.00 

50 Plants for $6.00 

100 Plants for $10.00 


Collection No. 4 
DWARF IRIS 


Especially adapted to the Rock Garden; 
each a miniature jewel. They bloom just 
after the crocus. 


20 Plants, in Four Choice Varieties, 


Collection No. 1 


20 PLANTS in 10 extra choice varieties 
of Bearded Iris, all distinctive and dif- 
ferent from each other, all properly 
labeled, my selection, plants that would 
cost 50c to $1.50 per plant if selected 
separately. 20 Plants $5.00. 


Collection No. 3 


SIBERIAN IRIS 


Many eminent authorities consider these 
the finest of all Iris. They are easy to 
grow anywhere, in the garden or by the 
waterside and are fine for naturalizing. 


Free flowering and exquisite for cut 
flowers. 
10 Emperor (the finest purple) 
10 Snow Queen (the finest white) 
10 of another choice variety, my selection 
Total 30 plants, all properly labeled 
for $6.00. 


60 Plants, in Six Varieties, Labeled 
for $12.00. 


Labeled, My Selection $5.00. 
40 Plants, in Eight Varieties, $10.00 


Collection No. 5 
EARLY IRIS COLLECTION 


I will furnish 25 early blooming Iris, in 
five choice varieties, my selection, all 
properly labeled for $5.00. 


JAPANESE IRIS COLLECTION 


I have a wonderful collection of these gorgeous beauties, gathered together 
from all sources during the past 20 years. Some are as large as a dinner plate. 
They come in all colors, singles, doubles, selfs, striped and mottled effects. 
25 Plants, My Selection, Without Labels $6.00 
50 Plants, My Selection, Without Labels $10.00 


Free 64-page Iris Catalogue Will Be Cheerfully Sent on Request 


ROBERT WAYMAN 


Box B 


Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 
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result compares favorably with lemonade to which a dash 
of cherry juice has been added. 


Complaints occasionally reach me about difficulties en- 
countered in breaking up baled peat moss. If the moss gets 
very dry, it is difficult to reduce to powder form, although 
when wet it can be handled much more easily. Some garden 
makers always leave a bale or two in the open where it will 
be soaked by rain. 

Apparently, however, amateurs do not realize that there 
is a right and wrong way to open the bales. If all the sticks, 
wires and burlap are removed and the bale broken from a 
side that had no sticks on it, the bales will fall to pieces easily. 
The pressure used in baling is applied from the bottom 
against the top and when the bales are opened it should be 
with the pressure and not against it. If the opener attempts 
to break from the two sides which have the sticks or from 
either end he will be working against the pressure. As soon 
as the knack of opening the bales is once gained, the work 
can be done very quickly. 


Mrs. Elizabeth B. Sampson of Hancock Point, Me., told 
me last year of an experiment about which I said nothing 
until I had had time to see what the results would be. Now 
I have a letter reporting that the experiment proved to be 
exceedingly satisfactory and here is the account of it. 

Mrs. Sampson has a large and very fine specimen of Rosa 
Hugonis, the third year from a two-and-one-half-inch pot. 
The plant is ten feet tall and six feet across. Last year it 
had over 1,000 blooms. Only a Rosa Hugonis would bloom 
so freely, for there is no other rose which has a blossom for 
every inch of its three-foot sprays. Now the fruitage of such 
a rose may be out of all proportion to the strength of the 
plant. So it seemed to Mrs. Sampson, at least, and her gar- 
dener was instructed to remove every old blossom as soon as 
it had faded. This was done and this year the rose was the 
wonder and admiration of all who saw it. 

Mrs. Sampson is going a step further this year, because 
the plant has made such enormous growth that she feels 
sure the roots could not feed such a top. Accordingly, she is 
having half of the plant cut away. It is quite possible that 
by treatment of this kind Rosa Hugonis can be prevented 
from dying out on one side, a fault which has been recorded 
by many amateur garden makers. 

This particular experiment was brought about as a result 
of a similar plan tried with Rosa rubrafolia from which old 
blossoms have been carefully removed for several years. This 
plant has now become a tree covered with beautiful dark red 
foliage which makes it distinctly ornamental, even when not 
in bloom. If other garden makers adopt Mrs. Sampson’s plan, 
it will be interesting to have them make reports next year as 
to the results. 


The Delectable Italian Broccoli 


Dear Sir—If there are others who have sent for English 
seed of broccoli, only to find the result a slightly different 
cauliflower such as you described in your issue of June 1, 
they probably will like to know, as I should, how to obtain 
seed of the Italian broccoli, which is the variety so much 
the fashion now and ordinarily only to be found in 
restaurants. 

It is a delicious vegetable, much more like asparagus, the 
stalks chiefly being used and served with hollandaise sauce. 
I have only been able to find it in California markets. A 
waiter in a New York restaurant in an expansive mood, con- 
fided to me once that he thought it rather hard on the poor 
Italians who used to be able to buy it from carts at small 
price, to have it now become so fashionable that they could 
not afford it at all. It would be very worth while to raise in 
our gardens or for the market, if the seeds were procurable. 


Peace Dale, R. I. —M. P. B. Hazard. 
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The New Oriental Poppies 


fi oriental poppy is remarkable in many ways. To begin 
with, it is about the only species that is truly perennial, 
for of the 50 or more species listed at least 30 are purely 
annual, and most of those called perennial are biennial or 
short-lived. Papaver bracteatum differs chiefly in the large 
leaf on the stem just below the flower. 

These two have a very deep root system, like a carrot, 
unlike any other species, going downward many feet. In 
digging an old plant only a fraction of the root can be ob- 
tained. Small pieces cut from the root in Summer will make 
new plants. The special color varieties can be increased only 
in this way. These poppies are the largest flowers, of the 
brightest red of any garden plant, save perhaps the peony, 
and as the flowers are held well above the foliage they are 
more showy than peonies. Enormous quantities of seeds are 
produced in every pod, and germination is easy. Why is not 
this plant grown more? 

The answer is fourfold. The plants can be moved safely 
only in August (when dormant), and while the heavy 
mounds of foliage take up much space in Spring, the ground 
is wholly leafless and lifeless in July-August, followed by new 
foliage in Autumn that survives the Winter. It must have a 
Summer companion for foliage effects. These are two prob- 
lems of culture; there are two troubles pictorial. The season 
of bloom is very brief (ten days in June), and the vivid 
scarlet color kills the color of iris, peony and other flowers 
of June, unless white. In color improvement much has been 
done, for there are named forms in deep red, rose, pinks, and 
white, with or without the basal blotch. A semi-double is 
offered. There are at least 30 names offered, but not ten are 
purchasable. 

What about habit of growth and season of bloom? Can 
changes be made? Burbank made hybrids with the annual 
opium poppy, but his seed gives pure oriental. At the Harvard 
Botanic Garden this season many pollinations have been made 
with the perennial everblooming P. atlanticum (called P. 
pilosum) and the Thibet form of the Iceland, to change its 
growth habits and period of bloom. The seedlings so far 
raised from these labors have been only the pure oriental, but 
perhaps better luck this time. Possibly it will cross with 
meconopsis, and we may yet have our oriental poppies in blue. 


VARIETIES OF ORIENTAL POPPY 


Pure white without blotch. 

Perry’s White—white with crimson blotch. 
Silver Queen—-silvery white. 

Blush Queen—soft rosy white. 

Rose Queen—rose pink. 

Joyce—soft cerise. 

Proserpine—deep rose. 

Cerise Beauty—<erise pink. 
Medusa—-satin rose. 

Mary Studholme—silvery salmon. 

Gerald Perry—apricot pink. 

Edna Perry—soft salmon pink. 

Princess Victoria Louise—soft salmon rose. 
Lightness—salmon rose. 

Queen Alexandra—rose salmon. 

Jennie Mawson—rosy salmon. 

Mrs. Perry—orange apricot. 

Princess Ena—orange salmon. 

Orange Queen—orange red. 
Carminata—deep carmine. 
Oriflamme—orange scarlet. 

Fringed Beauty—orange scarlet, fringed. 
Mrs. Marsh—scarlet, blotched white. 
Goliath—fiery scarlet. 

Royal Scarlet—brilliant scarlet. 

Oriental King—crimson scarlet. 
Olympia—flame scarlet, semi-double. 
Beauty of Livermere—ox-blood red. 
Semiplenum—glowing crimson, semi-double. 
Parkmannii—deep scarlet. 

Mogul—deep red. 

Lady Roscoe—terra-cotta. 
Mahony—mahogany maroon. 


—Stephen F. Hamblin, Director. 
Botanic Garden, Harvard University. 
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At Last—A Bargain in 


HEMLOCK 


This superb evergreen is difficult to raise from seed. 
Losses are usually heavy. This year, owing to a good 
crop, we offer the following prices: 
100 1000 
3-year, 4 to 8 inch transplants $10.00 $ 60.00 
10 to 15 inch, twice transplanted 50.00 395.00 


Other Bargains in Evergreens 


Now is the time to take advantage of these advance offers. If 
you wish to plant next spring, we will hold your order for 
you. Orcan make immediate shipment for Autumn planting. 


100 1000 

12-18 inches * $12.00 $ 80.00 

1000 8-12inches ** 24.00 195.00 
1000 12-14inches ** 35.00 295.00 
is 1000 15-18inches ** 50.00 395.00 
Douglas Fir 2000 12-18inches ** 35.00 295.00 
. ° 3000 18-24inches ** 60.00 495.00 
Colorado Spruce 2000 10-12inches ** 35.00 295.00 
Austrian Pine 3000 10-15inches ** 15.00 100.00 


By special arrangement for those interested in commercial 
forestry in smaller sizes, we offer special quantity prices as 
follows: 


Norway Red Pine 
Concolor Fir 


“ ‘ 


Norway Spruce 


White Spruce 3-year transplants $10.50 per 1000 


} 2-year Seedlings $5.00 per 1000 
4-year transplants $16.00 per 1000 


Riga (Scotch) Pine 3-year transplants $12.00 per 1000 


Red Pine 2-year Seedlings $5.00 per 1000 
4-year transplants $16.00 per 1000 


Write for our Fall Price List containing hundreds of other varieties 
and sizes—or order direct from this page. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Fifty Church Street New York City 
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The Summer Mulch 


OR obtaining the best results in home gardening the summer mulch 

is an absolute necessity . . . the summer mulch is a layer or top 
dressing spread on top of the soil, after your plants are up, varying from 
1 in. to 3 in. deep. . . this mulch controls soil moisture, maintaining an 
even, uniformly moist soil . . . it prevents evaporation by the sun... 
it catches and retains the sun’s heat, raising soil temperature which 
checks cooling at night, and promotes continuous bacterial activity, 
liberating nitrous food matter .. . it keeps the weeds down. 

. . and, for the home garden, there is nothing which compares 
favorably with GPM Peat Moss as a mulch . . . its beautiful, rich 
brown color produces a most effective background; and, coming as it 
does in granulated form, you can spread it around bushes, shrubs, 
perennials and annuals most conveniently. . . for the perfect mulch, use 


PEAT MOSS 


BILLIONS OF TINY SPONGES 
GPM Peat Moss comes in large bales of 19-20 bushels 
Complete information and prices gladly furnished on request 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 29-P Burling Slip, N. Y. C. / 
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Evergreens for Late Summer 
and Early Autumn Planting 


Evergreens for rock gardens, sunken gardens, foundation plantings, and 
landscapes, in quantities to meet the needs of the small garden, the 
private estate, or the public park. All are presented in our catalog 
“‘Evergreens, Azaleas and Rhododendrons’’ which will be mailed on 
request to those who intend to plant Evergreens. 


OLD-FASHIONED HARDY PLANTS 


For Late Summer and Early Autumn Planting 


More than 200 varieties of German 
Iris, Japanese Iris, and Iris species, 
are grown in our nursery. These in- 
clude late introductions as well as 
varieties. We can supply Irises for 
plantings of any magnitude. If you 
intend to plant Irises ask for our 
special list. 


Herbaceous Peonies, Japanese Peo- 
nies, and Tree Peonies are produced 
in quantity in our Peony fields. The 
varieties range from the old-fashioned 
May-flowering Peony to the most 
valued new introductions. If you 
intend to plant Peonies this fall ask 
for our special ist. 


Our catalog of ‘“‘Hardy Herbaceous Plants’’ describes and prices old-fashioned flowers for 
perennial gardens, rock gardens, woodland plantings, ground covers, and plants for dry 
soils and moist places. A copy will be mailed to those who intend to plant perennials. 


Our Specialties — Magnolias, Azaleas, Lilacs, Cotoneasters, Japanese Maples, Weeping 
Flowering Cherries, Red and White Dogwood, grafted Blue Spruce, Koster and Moer- 
heimi varieties. 


In your request it is important to state definitely 
what you intend to plant. We issue several catalogs 


We are in a position to fill orders of any magnitude 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Rutherford, New Jersey 


Please mention this magazine 
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Interesting and Uncommon Plants 


Repu cheats racemosa simplex is fairly well known but 

can be appreciated more widely than it is. It is the Black 
Cohash and has ternate leaves, a tall panicle of flowers on a 
taller stem, and a regular bush of stamens for each flower. 
Figures obtained by measurement, mark, by numbers, the 
plant’s uniqueness even more than does the sight. The leaf 
branches out 10 inches wide, by subdivisions, and extends 
its mid-rib 30 inches in length; the panicle of one and one- 
half feet tops out a stem of three feet; the long racemes of 
bush stamen collections are things of beauty. 

Thalictrum Baumannii is attractive, among the 25 or so 
cultivated and wild thalictrums, for its yellow, tasselly 
organs. Its cyme of stamens is three inches wide for peduncle, 
and five peduncles combine in the umbel. Marks of the plant 
are a hollow stem and ridges lengthwise. It has bunched 
stamens, surviving the fallen petals, common to its kind. 

Two features dignify these and all cimicifugas and thalic- 
trums: They are tall—straight up; their bunchy stamen 
clusters resemble little camel hair brushes, handle down, ar- 
ranged distantly on some tall wand. In south India, on the 
plains, the large Sirisha tree, Albizzia lebbek, has similar loss 
of petals with stamens remaining. The miniature, white, 
brush-shaped flowers cover the whole tree thickly, all over, 
as densely as do the cherry blossoms the Japanese Prunus 
subhirtella. 

For a year, I had been trying to find the botanical name 
of two uncommon plants, an onopordon and a telekia. Of 
course, I had not gone to the right sources for information. 
The onopordon is cultivated, is native to America and was 
found in but one place, around Boston, though the plants 
in the city are many. Onopordon was called several sorts of 
thistles—cirsium, cnicus and what not. Telekia was named 
senecio, inula and such like. O. acanthium has a head of red 
florets of one and one-half inches diameter and below the 
head an involucral ball of one and seven-eighths inches diam- 
eter. Base leaves are of great size, six inches by three. Stem 
leaves are many, lasciniate, and have the peculiarity of being 
decurrent, running down the stem from one to another. This 
causes the stem to have the appearance of a four-sided plant 
column, something unique in the vegetable world. A couple 
of acanthiums at two ends of a walk, or at four corners of 
a flower bed would, for all their spinosity, give a delightful 
stateliness and weirdness to the enclosure. 

Telekia speciosa introduced from Europe, has for years 
been growing to its normal limit in size and shape, and is 
itself in several features a giant among the compositz. Its 
head is over two inches across, and its characteristic element 
is its rays. These are as many as 70, are bright yellow, and 
are narrow, long and string-like. The disk is seven-eighths 
inch across, quite dark on the circumference, with its center 
dull orange. On a stalk four feet tall there may be two flower 
heads, though but usually one, and a small telekia leaf. The 
leaves are all alike; the main ones are radical, and grown on 
wide, mottled stems 12 inches long. These base leaves are ten 
by ten inches, with immense spreads, cordate, oval, acute at 
tip, and coarsely toothed. It is a little area of wondrous 
appearance, where these stems, few by count, stand up over 
great leaves many in number. I can recall nothing like it in 
our zone, or in the tropics. Speciosa does not have a head as 
large as the sunflower, or a leaf as large as the elephant creeper, 
but it excels in combination of head and leaf. One thing the 
uplifted speciosa head does—it stands its ground in sun and 
rain and never twists or hangs or turns. It is unique by 
its own ample foliage furnishings, and needs no associate 
plants to set it off. 

—Lemon L. Uhl. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Mystery in the Roast Beef Iris 


RIS fetidissima, popularly known in England as the 
Gladwin and the ‘‘Roast Beef’’ iris, is native over a wide 
area in Europe, even reaching Algeria and Afghanistan. In 
England I have seen it more or less rarely, growing in wooded 
situations and usually where moisture was abundant. As a 
flower it is a ‘‘flop’’ being about as poor a type as exists in 
the iris family, but it makes up for this and its none too 
pleasant odor, by producing seed pods which when ripe, 
burst open and display a mass of brilliant scarlet berries. 
Cut and dried these pods are beautiful for Winter decoration. 
In recent years some quantities of this iris have been grown 
in California and the fruits reach the eastern markets in 
limited quantities under the name of “Oriental Pods.”’ 

Prior to the advent of Quarantine 37, at least one firm used 
to import roots but with this source of supply dried up, it 
ceased to be listed as the firm in question could not grow 
and carry the plants over Winter successfully. 

Having a great desire to grow this iris, I raised a batch 
of plants from seed some seven years ago and, knowing 
their partiality to shade, I planted them when two years 
old under some shrubs facing west, and heeding the advice 
that this iris would winterkill even in Philadelphia, I cov- 
ered it well with straw the first Winter and have usually 
done so since. But I am fully convinced that this evergreen 
iris is far from tender, for even fully exposed plants do not 
kill right back though a covering does prevent injury to the 
tops of the leaves. 

But the plants will not and never have flowered, and I 
am baffled as to the reason. Growing so vigorously, I shifted 
several, two years ago, to a bank where they are fairly well 
exposed to the south. These are just as happy as the rest, 
growing vigorously under practically the same conditions as 
Helleborus niger of which I have a score or more big clumps 
from divisions planted two years ago. But the Gladwin iris 
does nothing but grow. Drought has no effect on it, for it 
can resist anything that any other iris can. Plants watered 
like other perennials, likewise refuse to send up blooms. The 
only other thing I can think of is to plant some in a wet 
position and see what happens. Has anyone in the East 
flowered and fruited this unusual iris? 

—T. A. Weston. 


New York, N. Y. 


The Diseases of Boxwood 


y= no more immune to disease than other plants, 
the boxwood has fewer ailments than most ornamental 
and economic plants. Two leaf spot diseases and one canker 
disease are the chief troubles growers of boxwood must guard 
against, according to Dr. R. P. White, research specialist in 
ornamentals for the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Dr. White’s report is as follows: 


The leaf spot diseases, cause death of the new and older foliage, turning 
it a light tan in color and causing either partial or complete defoliation. 

The location of box plants in poorly drained soil is favorable to the 
increase and consequently the seriousness of these diseases. Thorough spray- 
ing with a Bordeaux mixture in the Spring before growth starts is a pre- 
ventive. The spray material will cause a staining of the foliage, but the new 
growth soon completely covers the stained leaves, and this cannot be con- 
sidered a serious objection. 

Box canker is another fungous disease causing death of whole branches 
or entire plants, depending upon the location of the canker. The first indi- 
cation of this trouble in the Spring is either dead branches with the light 
straw-colored foliage still hanging on, or later in the Spring a failure of 
some branches or entire plants to make a vigorous new growth. Such 
branches usually die the following year. 

The fungus causing this disease gains entrance through old dead branch 
stubs or other wounds and causes a death of the bark and cortex of the 
branch. As soon as a branch is girdled it dies. 

Infection can be prevented by controlling leaf diseases, by proper drain- 
age, by shaking out each year the old leaves and debris which have become 
lodged in the centre of the shrub and by providing proper nourishment 
for its growth. Early infections can be treated by surgical methods fol- 
lowed with a good wound dressing, but old established lesions which have 
almost completely girdled the branch cannot be handled in this way. The 
removal of branches or plants with such cankers and their replacement with 
healthy individuals is the only thing that can be done. 
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WILSON’s O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


NSECTS are now at their most destructive 
stage. Keep them down to a minimum... . 
Spray frequently and thoroughly—particularly on 
the under-side of the leaves—with Wilson's O. K. 
Plant Spray, the nationally recognized standard 
insecticide. Write us if you cannot obtain 


Wilson's O. K. Plant Spray from your dealer. 


Recommended by the Officers of The Garden Club of America 
I quart $1.00 1 gallon $3.00 5 gallons $12.00 10 gallons $20.00 





Wilson’s WEED KILLER is the answer to those obnoxious weeds, poison 
t etc... . simply dilute with water and sprinkle ...1 gallon $2.00, 5 
gations $8.00. And then there iz Wilson’s ODY-LIFE, a wonderful soil 
stimulant (not a fertilizer) for making the soil acid or ideal for growing 
Bhododendrons, Azaleas, Laurels, Pines, Spruce, Blueberries, and other 
acid-loving plants. Wilson’s RHODY- may be applied at any time of 
the year .. . 100 pounds $5.00, 1,000 pounds $45.00, 2,000 pounds $85.00. 





“Insects and Their Control” is the title of a new book by Andrew 
Wilson illustrating the various insects and scale that attack plants 
and trees, with directions for their control. Price $2.50 postpaid. 
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“*Ideal’’ 


FINE GROUND PEAT MOSS 


Proved a Great Success at the Centennial Exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


You no doubt noticed that practically every exhibit at the Flower Show 
was banked with Peat Moss. We delivered over one thousand bags of 
Genuine “Ideal” Holland Peat Moss that was used at the Show. With- 
out the use of Peat Moss it is very doubtful if the plants and flowers 
exhibited would have stood up over two days under the very severe 
conditions they were subjected to. 


Well-known Experts— 


MR. WILLIAM N. CRAIG, Horticultural Expert and Lectarer 
MR. STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN, of the Botanic Garden, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
MR. E. I. FARRINGTON, Bditor of “Horticulture” oficial organ 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
MISS ELIZABETH H. WOOD, Waltham, Mass. 
and many others recommend the use of Granulated Peat Moss 
over any other known commodity for humus 
Write us for booklet and free sample. Sold in large bales at $4.00 per bale, 
Sao rgetarnaretcntei “int meen te Stee Hees 


east of wines i River. Ask for our prices on Bone Meal, Sheep Manure and 
all fertilizer. © carry a large stock of Slate Stepping Stones. 


WE ARE WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS OF VIGORO FOR GREATER 


BOSTON. A compere plant food endorsed by 
Gardeners and Nurserymen 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 


ROSLINDALE, MASS. 
Telephone Parkway 0728-0729-0730 
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Choice 


Dutch Bulbs 


A very fine selection of Tulips in over 100 varieties, 
Hyacinths, Crocus, Scillas and other imported bulbs. 
Numerous varieties of home grown Narcissi. 


Hardy Liliums 


We specialize in hardy Liliums, and were awarded 
a gold medal for our collection staged in Boston on 
June 22. Varieties like candidum and testaceum 
are now ready and many more will be fit to dig 
during September and October. You will find 70 
varieties listed in our new bulb catalogue which will 
be forwarded on request. 








WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front Street at Federal Weymouth, Mass. 

















| By Request! 


To meet the persistent demand 





of nurserymen and gardeners 
we ar re-issuing a small edition 


of 250 copies of 


THE LILIES OF 
EASTERN ASIA 


By ERNEST H. WILSON 
22 Illustrations, Price $8.50 





THE STRATFORD COMPANY, Publishers 
289 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 


ee copies of THE LILIES OF 
EASTERN ASIA by Ernest H. Wilson. 
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Curing Summer Ills of Plants 


ILDEW on bush and rambler roses frequently curls the 
leaves badly, thus stunting the new growth. Yet, if 
both surfaces of the leaves are kept covered with finely- 
powdered dusting sulphur, the fungus should vanish. In case 
a hand dust gun is not available, a cheesecloth bag will be 
found satisfactory. The mildewing of roses is usually asso- 
ciated with wet weather, but it will be found that the dis- 
ease is nearly as bad during very dry Summers. In the 
latter case, mildew can be overcome by watering the plants 
heavily for a few days. 

Brown pustules of rust may be turning the leaves of snap- 
dragons and hollyhocks yellow. Of course, gardeners realize 
that cleaning away all dead leaves and stalks in the Fall or 
early Spring will help greatly in checking the disease. Control 
in Summer, however, is effected by dusting the plants with 
sulphur. In addition, avoid wetting the foliage when water- 
ing the garden because the stream splashes rust spores from 
one plant to another, quickly spreading the disease. 

Brown or red specks accompanied by a fine web mark the 
presence of red spiders for which the control is frequent 
applications of copperlime dust when the foliage is wet and 
before the flowers open. Hot, dry weather favors this insect. 

Aster yellows is difficult to manage. As soon as a plant and 
its flowers appear a sickly yellow color, dig and burn it 
immediately and disinfect the soil with formaldehyde using 
one pint to 25 gallons of water; one gallon of the solution 
is sufficient to treat four square feet of soil. Loosen the surface 
soil well before and after treating, and thereafter once a week 
for two weeks. Further control measures consist of soaking 
the seed in Spring for ten minutes in a one to 1,000 solution 
of corrosive sublimate—one tablet to a pint of water. Do not 
plant asters in a diseased soil for three years as the virus 
which causes the yellows survives that long in the soil. 


| Roses Which Thrive in Canada 


HERE are many people in Canada who are fond of roses, 

but who hesitate to plant them as they know how much 
trouble some of their friends have in wintering them and in 
keeping them free from diseases and insects. Yet there are 
some roses that are very hardy and are comparatively free 
from these troubles, and the following are among the best 
tested at the Central Experimental Farm Ottawa: 

The Japanese rose, Rosa rugosa, is an outstanding instance. 
It is hardy, has glossy attractive foliage, and large single pink 
or white flowers, and it has a long blooming season. It be- 
comes a large bush six feet or more in height. 

There are a number of good varieties and hybrids of the 
Japanese rose, perhaps the most satisfactory being the F. J. 
Grootendorst, which bears clusters of small rosy flowers, and 
has a long blooming season. There is a pink variety, which 
is also pleasing. Others of the rugosa type are: Mme. Georges 
Bruant, Rose 4 Parfum de l’Hay, Mrs. Anthony Waterer, 
Agnes Emily Carman; Conrad F. Meyer is good, but kills 
back considerably, though blooming on the new wood. 

The Harison’s Yellow rose is a very hardy variety, and 
one of the earliest to bloom. The flowers are semi-double, 
and golden yellow in color. The bush reaches a height of 
six feet and more, and is very effective when in bloom, though 
its season is rather short. The Persian Yellow is somewhat 
like the Harison’s Yellow, but is not so generally satisfactory 
as the other. 

The Agnes rose is a paler yellow than the Harison, and 
has a buff tint in it at times. It is a cross between the Rosa 
rugosa and the Persian Yellow and is very hardy. While the 
blooming season is short, because of its extreme earliness and 
beauty it is a very desirable rose. 

A hardy attractive white rose is the one known as Madame 
Plantier. This is a very free bloomer, producing many 
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medium-sized, double, white flowers, and, if another white 
one is desired, the Old Provence rose is a good one. 

The Moss roses are not as popular as they once were, but 
they are among the hardiest roses, and have a delightful per- 
fume. The Crested Moss and Old Pink are two of the best 
varieties. The Cabbage rose is an old-fashioned sweet-scented 
rose, which is very hardy, and well worth having in a rose 
garden. It needs little care and blooms profusely. 

A hardy and very striking rose is the Austrian Briar. The 
flowers are single and of a bright reddish copper while the 
under side of the petals is old gold. Its season of bloom is 
very short. Another single rose, while not quite hardy, is 
Rosa hugonis, which is sulphur yellow in color. 

Then there are the many charming single varieties of the 
Scotch rose, Rosa spinosissima, which are quite hardy, and 
need little attention. Two hardy damask roses are Lady 
White and Red Damask. The flowers of these are semi-double. 


A Canadian variety known as Betty Bland is a charming 
double pink, of which the wild rose, Rosa blanda, is one 
of the parents. The Redleaf rose, Rosa rubrifolia, is a very 
striking species with purplish red foliage and small single 
red flowers. It grows six to eight feet in height, and makes 
a fine background for other roses or ornamental shrubs. It is 
very hardy. 

It will thus be seen that there is quite a variety of attractive 
hardy roses which can be grown with little care. 

—W. T. Macoun. 


Dominion Experimental Farms, Ottawa, Can. 


The Planting of Irises* 


HE bearded iris is very hardy, standing much cold or 

heat, and will blossom the year after transplanting if 
transplanted in July or August. The plants increase rapidly, 
soon forming large clumps, asking only for a place in the 
sun, and that weeds and grass roots be kept away. 

The bearded iris should be planted in the most sunny spot 
in the garden. It requires ordinary moisture but will not do 
well in a low damp place, in fact objects to having its feet 
wet. It is well to raise the bed a few inches above the sur- 
rounding soil, if you are in doubt of good drainage. Irises will 
do well in good rich garden soil, but stable manure should 
not be used about them. If it is necessary to enrich the soil, 
use a little bone-meal. Use hydrated lime freely in the Spring, 
as it tends to sweeten the soil and also helps to prevent rot. 
The rhizomes should not be planted deeply; half in and half 
out of the soil is a good standard. Separate about once in 
three years, or until they multiply enough to crowd. Separat- 
ing the younger rhizomes may be done with the fingers; 
however, a sharp knife may be needed with the long estab- 
lished clumps. 

The Siberian iris is considered by many the very finest 
of all irises. It is easily grown in the open and comes into blos- 
som just after the bearded iris. It makes excellent flowers for 
cutting. In some places it grows to the height of four feet. 
These plants should not be separated or transplanted until 
late August or early September. 

The Japanese iris requires much the same treatment as the 
Siberian; they both like rich damp soil, but do not like to 
stand in water, although they flourish by the side of a stream, 
provided the roots do not stand in the water. They are 
partial to sunshine and will not do well in a shady place. 
It is well to remember that the young plants need much 
water, but after becoming established, the plants will endure 
a great amount of drought. This iris does not like to be 
moved about, but will produce an abundance of flowers if 
left for three or four years in one place. 





*From a Bulletin of the El Paso, Texas, Garden Club. 
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Farquhar’s Pot-Grown 
; Strawberry Plants 


If planted early, these strong, well-rooted, pot-grown plants will pro- 
duce a large crop of delicious berries next year. Our list of “select” 
varieties includes the following: 


) Arabine. Large; bright red; heavy cropper; early. 
Big Joe. Large size; light crimson; prolific; medium. 
Brandywine. Large, heart-shaped berries; bright red; spicy; medium. 
Commonwealth. The latest of all; large, conical fruit; sweet; late 
Gandy. Large fruit of deep red color; fine flavor; late. 
Glen Mary. Large. conical berries; fine flavor, early. 
Howard 17. Bright red berries of conical shape; early. 
Judith. Good sized fruit; deep red; uniform; late. 
Marshall. Handsome, deep red variety; unexcelled flavor; medium 
New York. Cone-shaped, deep crimson berries; spicy flavor; medium 
Premier. Very prolific. Bright red; large and luscious; early. 
Senator Dunlap. Large, dark red clear through; rich flavor; early. 
William Belt. Deep glossy red; delicious; very late. 


Each of the above varieties $7 per 100; $60 per 1,000 
Mastodon Everbearing. Mammoth fruit; delicious flavor. $10 per 100. 
Superb Everbearing. Deep red; fine flavor. $8 per 100. 

Progressive Everbearing. Prolific; dark red; medium size. $8 per 100. 


Our Midsummer Bulletin mailed free upon request 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street Boston, Mass. 








Peterson’s Peonies 


If you want to enjoy good, typical 
flowers of the Modern Peony next 
Spring, plant Peterson’s undivided 
and fully-matured roots this Fall. 


Our Twenty-fifth Annual Catalog 
“The Flower Beautiful” 


tells the whole story of Peterson's 
Peonies. The honest descriptions of 
varieties and accurate illustrations 
will interest you. Sent free upon re- 
i quest. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON, INC. 


Rose and Peony Box 45 
Specialists Fair Lawn, New Jersey 




















FOR SALE 


Hardy Plant Business on the Connecticut Shore 


Established 18 years, well known and prosperous, a No. I reputa- 
tion, growing the most Complete Collection of Hardy Plants in 
the country. Modern greenhouses in best running condition, 
dwelling house and other buildings with all up-to-date improve- 
ments, everything No. 1. Advanced age, no family, reason for 
selling. Can be easy doubled in income—good future for any- 


one. Price reasonable, terms. Has to be seen. Inquire 


FRANK JOSIFKO, Madison, Conn. 

















Cherry Hill Peonies 


Won the Centennial Gold Medal of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society in Boston, June 22nd, as well as the Sweepstake 
Medal of the American Peony Society. 


Peonies like these are worthy of a place in your garden. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, INC.) 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


Catalog on 
Request 


Not open - 
Sundays 














Fall Bulb 
Planting for 
Spring Blossoms 


Gay and cheerful flowers to 
transform your garden into 
a delightful spot of color, 
plant them now to bloom 
next spring and summer. 
Snowdrops, Daffodils, Cro- 
cus, Hyacinths, Iris, Peonies, 
Lilies—Burpee’s Bulb Book 
tells you about the best 
varieties for a glorious dis- 
play throughout the year. 


Tulip Time 
for Gardeners 
is NOW! 


It’s planting time now for 
Tulips to grace your garden 
with a bright array next 
spring. Glistening shades of 
scarlet, yellow, and of 
orange — mellow blends of 
gold, bronze, apricot, and 
salmon—read all about these 
showy flowers in Burpee’s 
Bulb Book. Write for your 
free copy today. 


Bucisliy 
u 

look <&* 

W.Allee Burpee Co. 

805 Burpee Bldgs. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Rock Plants 


Aethionemas, Lewisias, Saxifragas, Gentians, 
Androsaces, etc. Choice new varieties for 
Fall delivery. List your names for cata- 
logue of selected new varieties of Dianthus, 
Meconopsis, Draba, Potentillas, Campanu- 
las, etc. 


Rockmarge Alpine Gardens 
MEDINA, WASHINGTON 
Mrs. Edith Banghart, F. R. H. S. 





21 Varieties gorgeous colored IRISES, the 

Garden's Greatest Beautifiers (including 

“Dream,” the best pink) labeled and post- 

paid for only $1. Six orders for only $5. 
Color circular free 


A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 


DREER’S 


Midsummer Catalogue 


Choose now from the complete assort- 
ment of winter and spring flowering 
Bulbs and Seasonable Seeds listed in 
this book. And profit by its expert 
advice on the planting of Vegetables 
and Flowers. 





A copy free if you mention 
Horticulture 


HENRY A. DREER 


1806 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





AMATEURS ATTENTION 


Second-hand greenhouse material. We can 
furnish material for greenhouse up to 200 
feet. Prices reasonable. 

J. Tailby & Son, Wellesley, Mass. 





Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 
Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 


HORTICULTURE 


Narcissus Varieties for America 


ae rol that we have begun to grow our own narcissus bulbs 
in this country instead of importing them from Hol- 
land, we may reasonably expect, within a few years, to 
develop a measure of intelligent information regarding the 
adaptability of the different varieties to different climatic 
conditions in different sections of the country. 

Golden Spur and Victoria, the two varieties most largely 
imported from Holland for commercial forcing, have already 
been found poorly adapted for garden planting in this coun- 
try. Both varieties have proven a failure in many sections 
where other varieties thrive satisfactorily. Golden Spur, even 
where it grows successfully, multiplies very slowly in most 
parts of the United States and is for that reason high in price. 
Victoria does not mature satisfactorily in many narcissus 
growing sections of the United States and probably will be 
abandoned except in the northwestern states. 

For extra early blooms in most locations the Trumpet 
Major is superior to Golden Spur for out of door planting; 
it multiplies much more rapidly and is consequently much 
cheaper. Another good, early, long-trumpet variety for 
American garden planting, one of the cheapest of all the 
long-trumpet varieties, is Princeps, which is now produced 
in large quantities in this country. 

For the present, at least, the demand of the commercial 
florists for bulbs of forcing variety and forcing quality makes 
those bulbs high in price. They are so high that even the 
florist demand is curtailed. But there are many varieties suit- 
able for garden use which are not suitable for forcing and 
these varieties are already reasonable in price and destined 
to become more so as their production increases. Some of the 
garden varieties of narcissus are already as easily obtainable 
and at as reasonable prices as before the embargo, when they 
were imported. 

—Joe Smith. 
Olympia, Wash. 


Secret of Success With Lewisias 


AY I refer to the inquiry in a recent edition of Horti- 
culture about the treatment of lewisias in order to keep 

them from dying out. I have grown and collected lewisias 
for years and have learned from experience that “Summer 
dryness’’ is the secret of lewisia success. In their native 
habitat they grow in deep granitic shale, with just the merest 
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Start Next Year’s 
Garden Now! 





DUR copy of this 
big illustrated catalogue con- 
tains useful planting informa- 
tion and offers a wide selec- 
tion of Perennials, Flowering 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Vines, 
Roses, Garden Furniture, 
Tools, and Accessories, all the 
requisites for garden making. 


This valuable catalogue is sent 
free east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Carolinas, fifty cents 
elsewhere, 


Little Tree Farms 


82 Pleasant Street 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASS. 


























This strain contains the hollyhock type, with 


We carry a large wariety of perennial plants 











Seeds of 1929 
Hybrid Delphiniums 


Outstanding New Irises 
ALLIES—Handsome copper rose; fall 
bloomer. 
ARES — Unusual coloring, cream 
standards, shot blue, falls ageratum 


blue. 

ARCTURUS—Standards pale yellow, 
falls deep purple veined white. 

DR. CHAS H. MAYO—The finest pink 
iris and Fryers best production. 
These four irises are priced in the 
latest catalogue of America’s lead- 

ing grower at $40.00. 

Send us $12.00 and we will send you 
a strong root of each that should 
bloom next Spring, by return mail. 

THE SAM CARPE BR GARDENS 

Oswego, Kansas 


immense spikes of flowers of large size. 


Package $.50 


EDGELL BROAD GARDENS 
Framingham Oenter, Mass. 














Lilium Candidum 


The much-sought-for, thick-petaled North of 
France type 


$3.50, $4.00, $5.00 per dozen 
according to size 


Postpaid if this advertisement is mentioned 





PERRY SEED COMPANY 
12 Faneuil Hall Sq. 








Gain a Season’s Growth by planting now 
from our pot-grown plants, many of the 
lovely gems which you have seen blooming 
this SPRING in the Arnold Arboretum. 


Pots Each 
Clematis montana rubens .. 4 in. $2.00 
Berberis vernae ......... 3 in. 1.00 
Kolkwitzia amabilis ...... 5 in. 2.50 
Rosa Lady Duncan ...... 4in. 1.75 


and many other desirable shrubs. 


Send for 1929 Catalogue 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
HOLLISTON, MASS. 


Telegraph and Telephone 
Natick 0345 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS, AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, THE VERY BEST 
ALWAYS 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 











MICHELL’S 


Catalog of 


SUMMER SEASON 
SPECIALTIES 
Pot Grown Strawberry Plants 


Seeds, Bulbs 
Fertilizers, Insecticides, etc. 


Copy free if you mention this publication 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE 
514 Market Street Phila., Pa. 
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IRIS OFFER 
Extraordinary 


The following offers are for named stand- 

ard and fancy varieties well known to iris 

lovers and are not a lot of mixed seed- 

lings. All will be labelled with the true 

name. 

For $1.00 TWELVE varieties (One pink 
variety included). 

For $2.00 T varieties (Two pink 
varieties included). 

For $3.00 THIRTY varieties (Two pinks 
and a red variety included). 

For $5.00 FORTY varieties (Lent A. Wil- 
liamson included). 

For $7.50 varieties (Margaretta 


vies included). 
Por $10.00 SIXTY varieties (Mother of 
Pearl included). 
For $15.00 SEVENTY-FIVE varieties 
(Grapta included). 
For $25.00 ONE HUNDRED varieties 
(Conquistator included) ; 
Never in Iris history have there 
been such wonderful bargains 
With either of the last two collections an 
iris fan could win in any class in any iris 
show. Order early; avoid regrets. 
All orders postpaid and all plants 
guaranteed true to name. 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS 
Circleville Ohio 
DR. B. R. BALES, Prop. 








Native Rhododendrons 


Beautiful Specimens for mass planting and wood- 
land development. At the porch entrance, around 
foundation walls, in groups along driveway, or 
at the edge of woodland native rhododendrons 
are at their best. We have these plants both ia 
seedlings and Specimen clumps. 


Write for Illustrated Price List 
TENNESSEE EVERGREEN CO. 
Box 575, Elizabethton, Tenn. 

Cer Lot Shipments a Specialty 








Plant Now for 1930 Bloom 


Iris Orientalis 


A most beautiful and decorative 
variety especially effective is 
masses and as borders. 

HEN Mr. Peter Barr found this 

iris in Japan and brought it to 
iris lovers in America, he introduced 
one of the most decorative irises we 
have in our gardens today. 
The plants are inexpensive. Blue King 
is twenty-five cents each, or by the 
hundred ten cents apiece. Snow Queen 
is thirty cents or by the hundred twelve 
cents each. 


SUNNYMEDE GARDENS 


HORTICULTURE 


amount of decomposed leaf matter, and are accustomed to a 
complete baking out in Summer. It is not an easy matter 
to treat them thus in a mixed rock garden, where the plant 
material is subjected to at least a weekly sprinkle and often 
times more, but they are worthy of special treatment, espe- 
cially Lewisia Tweedyi, which I consider the finest of them 
all. I had many specimens of this lewisia this Spring with as 
many as 18 and 20 flowering stalks on a single plant. On one 
plant I counted over a hundred wee water-lily-like blooms of 
the most enchanting and melting pale yellow and salmon 
color imaginable. These were growing in just the poorest 
mineral soil. If kept too moist in Summer a peculiar mold 
forms on their rhizomatic tubers; this soon turns to rot and 
allows insects to enter, which is the beginning of the end. 

—Edith Banghart, F.R.H.S. 
Medina, Wash. 


Hollyhocks Grown From Seed 
Be yregtetcenprapet grow best from fresh seed, which may 


be sown as soon as ripe. Old plants may be cut down, 
although the lower leaves should not be removed until the 
end of the season unless they show signs of rust. The holly- 
hock is considered a biennial but reproduces itself readily and 
to all intents and purposes is a perennial when once established 
in the garden. It pays to strip off all leaves which show signs 
of rust and to use bordeaux mixture frequently, especially 
early in the season. No flowers are more useful in the perennial 
garden than hollyhocks especially when they are planted at 
the base of a wall or in front of a fence or perhaps a little 
way from a group of evergreen trees. They need a background 
of some kind to make them more attractive. An established 
planting will often take care of itself for several years, but 
in sections where rust abounds it is best to remove the old 
plants and to start new plants from seed each year. 


The Wandflower for Acid Soil 


Galax aphylla, commonly called the wandflower, is a very 
useful dwarf evergreen plant for the acid conditions which 
exist under rhododendrons. In its native home in the moun- 
tains of North Carolina it thrives in partial shade and peaty 
soil. For this reason, it is particularly valuable in the rock 
garden where its bright green shiny leaves persist throughout 
the season and which, with the approach of Autumn, turn a 
bronze color. During June and July, slender flower stalks 
appear bearing tail-like spikes of fine white flowers. It is 
hardy in cold latitudes and should be grown on a northern 
exposure where the soil will be cool and moist. 
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Iris Galore 
And Then Some! 


Having immense quantities of choice 
Iris, and wishing to have them go to 
gardens all over the United States I 
make the following extremely low 


prices. All of the usual Wellesley 
quality. 

Albert Victor ..$.25 Mme. Chobaut .$.50 
Archeveque .... .35 Monsignor .... .25 
Blue Boy ..... 35 ie ie «96,3 75 
B. Y. Morrison . .50 Wee 5e 
Ce bscose .25 Princess Beatrice. .50 
eee -50 Prospero ...... 50 
D. K. Williamson .50 Queen Caterina 50 
RS he es wa -50 Seminole ..... -5@ 
SS Se Sherbert ...... .30@ 
re 30  Sindjkhat ..... 50 
ea 2.00 Steepway ..... .5@ 
SS Pee. =a. 
L. A. Williamson .50 W. F. Christman .25 
Lord of June .. .50 BOD ssavoowgs 35 


Select any $7.00 worth; send me $5.00, 
and the Iris will go forward the next day. 


100 Mixed Iris for $5.00 


Doz. 100 
Siberica, Orientalis ..... $.25 $2.00 $8.00 
iN Snow Queen ... .25 2.00 8.00 

= Perry Blue .... .75 7.50 


May I send you my catalogue? 


GEO. N. SMITH 
166 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





The World’s Favorite 
IRIS 


contained in our get acquainted offer, in- 
clude: Dream, Lent A. Williamson, Mother 
of Pearl, Afterglow, Prosper Laugier, 
Queen Caterina, Souv. de Mme. Gaudichau, 
Lord of June, together with 382 other 
select varieties while not so aristocratic 
individually far surpass in freedom of 
bloom and make this collection the great- 
est bargain ever offered. 


40 IRIS (labeled) $6.00 


ASIA, the magnificent, included with every 
order for two of the above collection. 


Delphinium Seed, the world’s best 


Our Peony and Iris list yours 
for the asking. 


THE POPLAR GARDENS 
20-22 Chenery Street, Woodfords, Maine 








TULIPS 


We specialize in Holland growr 
Tulips of the BEST quality only. Our 
growers have specialized on Tulips 
for three generations and know how 
to grow them for length of stem and 
size of bloom. Special bargain, 100 
Superfine mixed Darwins $3.75. 100 
Superfine mixed Breeders ig <A 
paid east of the Mississippi. Ship 
ment in September. Complete cata- 
logue of over 800 varieties free. 
Write for it. 



















Care of the Small Garden 


Many garden talks are more for people possessed 
of unlimited financial resources than for the 
‘garden lover’ classed as an ‘‘amateur’’ but who 
is a student of growing things—who does most 
or all of his own work. 

I am in this class, with an experience of twenty- 
five years. Mine is an old-fashioned garden. 

I will make engagements to give talks along the 


THE GLEN ROAD IRIS 
GARDENS 


WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 


We issue a catalogue of over two 
hundred varieties of the finest 


Sharon, Mass. 
(Visitors Welcomed) 


MOUNT AIRY GARDENS 
Stamford, Coan. 




















Young woman, graduate landscape archi- 








; ; ee iti i i 1 k. 
GARDENSIDES oO ee Aetive contributor to severe! publications. 
FALL LIST C. W. WILLIS This month we offer $10.00 worth se Grease Ss 
14 Springs Road Bedford, Mass.|| for $5.00, all labeled, but of our alas 
’ now ready Telephone Lexington 1161 own selection. We should like 





however to know your preference 
as to color. 


WANTED 

By university graduate, vicinity of Boston, 
work in eastern nursery or greenhouse 
Reasonable salary demanded, general east- 
ern experience desired. Manager five years 
of up-to-date perennial garden and nursery 
Address P. B. S., Care of “Horticulture” 

including the rare O. 


RARE CACTI ev e.° 


Burbank Spineless, M. Scheerii, and other RARE Specimens with large Decorated 
12-inch bowls for planting. All for only $3.75, F.0.B. Regular $10.00 value, 
and we send our 
Illustrated catalogue and package of seeds FREE with each order. 
Decorated bowls, assorted sizes, $38.00 dozen F.O.B. Our Cacti are different, 
all fine specimens and have 100 varieties, any sizes desired. Souvenir Free with 
Shelburne, Vt. all orders. : ‘Grown in the Cold Country; It’s Hardy” 

“It’s not a home. until it’s Planted’’ DESERT PLANT CO. Station A, Box 95, El Paso, Texas MITCHELL FARM NURSERIES 


Barre, Vt. 


An offering of the most unusual 
Native Plants from all sections of 
America; Unusual Bulbs; Choice 
and Rare Lilies; as well as Tulips, 
Crocus, Narcissus, Hyacinths, and 
other Holland Bulbs. 


Peonies, Eremurus, Iris, the best 
Phloxes, and a general list of Hardy 
Plants are included. A copy free 
for asking. 


$5.00 


Evergreen Collection 
12-18 in. Tall 


2 American Arborvitae 
2 Balsam Fir 
2 American Hemlock 
2 White Spruce 
2 Red Spruce 
All No. 1 Transplanted Stock 


Grace Sturtevant 
Violet F. Edlmann 














10 HANDSOME CAOTI, 


Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 
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Strawberry 
Plants 


Strong pot-grown plants 
from new runners. No year 
old plants used. Howard, 
Sample, and Dunlap. $1.50 
per 25; $4.50 per 100; 
$37.50 per 1,000. Masto- 
don Everbearing $2.00 per 
25; $7.50 per 100. Plant 
in August and September and 


pick a crop next summer. 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 
Box G 


“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy’’ 


Putney, Vermont 














Naperville Nurseries 
Naperville, Illinois 
Plant material for Landscape, 
Horticultural and Forestry 
Projects 





Choice line of 


STRONG PERENNIAL 
PLANTS, TREES, SHRUBS, 
VINES AND EVERGREENS 


Native Plant Material 


If you do not receive our catalog, a 
card will bring it. 


Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 








Evening Glow 


A glorious new Iris, Standards and 
Falls, of silver lavender blue, lighted 
up by heavy orange beards, giving it a 
wonderful color effect, either for garden 
or for interior decoration, Price $5.00. 
Available stock is very limited and is in 
the hands of only the following growers: 
GLENROAD IRIS GARDENS, 

Wellesley Farms, Mass. 


QUALITY GARDENS, Freeport, III. 
BRAND PEONY FARMS, Faribault, Minn. 
ROBERT WAYLAND, Bayside, L. I. 


Propagated and introduced by the 


WAHOO LODGE GARDENS 
(Incorporated) 
SIOUX FALLS, §S. D. 


We grow and stock all of Brands fine new peonies, 
all of Vories wonderful introductions, all of the 
Thurlow Shaylor varieties, in fact all of the finest 
peonies in existence. Write for lists. 








TEN CACTI 


Selected plants, correctly named and no 
two alike — for miniature gardens, $1.50 
ostpaid. Larger plants, guaranteed bloom- 
€ size, $2.75 postpaid. 
Free Liet 


BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Winkelman Arizona 








HORTICULTURE 


Calendulas and Zinnias 


HE average garden, no matter how small, has a spot where 
bright masses of flowers are to be desired; for instance, in 
a bed, a strip border, along the drive or walk, along a retain- 


ing wall or in the herbaceous border. 


For these uses, calen- 


dulas and zinnias are supreme among annuals. Furthermore, 
their foliage is excellent and in flower arrangements, no extra 
green is necessary. Although they respond beautifully to care- 
ful cultivation, the results are gratifying in any garden. 

Calendulas come in a number of varieties, none of which, 
probably, is superior to the Ball calendulas in gold and deep 
orange. The new kinds this year are Sensation, a flat-flowered 
kind with a scarlet sheen, and Radio which has quilled petals 
and more or less globular-shaped flowers. 

Some persons have condemned zinnias for their coarseness, 
but this objection is overcome in the picotee type as the petals 
are frilled and narrow compared with the broad-petaled 


double dahlia-flowered kinds. 


The Victory type is unique in 


having double quilled flowers. Autumn tones predominate 
in the Victory type, but the giant doubles and dahlia-flowered 


types have a grand array of 
canary yellow and salmon. 


colors including bright pink, 


Mulching Crops With Paper 


HIS season has been much more favorable for the use of 

paper mulches than was the season of 1928. The fact 
seems to have been demonstrated that mulching paper is of 
much greater value in times of drought than when there is a 
liberal rain fall. It conserves soil moisture to a surprising 
extent, with the result that crops of both vegetables and 
flowers suffer but little from lack of rain. Experiments seem 
to show that but little is gained when mulching paper is 
used in a wet season but that it increases both the size and 
earliness of the crops in time of drought. It is better, too, 
for hot weather crops than for those which thrive in Spring 
or Fall. It is especially valuable for tomatoes, beans, peppers 
and cucumbers but it is hardly worth while using on radishes, 


lettuce, cabbage or spinach. 


AuGusT 15, 1929 





South African Bulbs 


allied to 


Gladiolus Family 


2 ANTHOLYZAS paniculata, 6 BABI- 
ANA stricta, 1 DIERAMA pulcherrima, 
6 Freesia Grandiflorz alba, 2 Gladiolus 
tristis, 6 Ixia virdiflora, 6 LAPEY- 
ROUSIA crocata, 1 MORAEA iridi- 
oides, 6 SPARAXIS tricolor, 6 TRI- 
TONIA crocosmia, 2 Watsonia bulb- 
feri (has bulblets on leaf axillias). All 
are members of the Gladiolus family 
(iridaceae) and a number have been 
used successfully for hybridizing, with 
Gladiolus species. Some of these varieties 
are tender and require coldframe protec- 
tion. I offer this collection of rare bulbs 
for $4.75 postpaid. Order soon, as some 
varieties are limited. List of South 
African Lilies (not Lilium) sent on 
request. 


GORDON AINSLEY 


Campbell California 














PRINCESS BEATRICE 
(The Finest Iris) 


SUSAN BLISS 
(The Best Pink) 


DREAM 
(Very Fine Pink) 
These three fine irises special to 
Horticulture readers, $1.50 
The true Princess Beatrice for land- 
scaping, $20.00 per hundred F. O. B. 


THE IRIS GARDEN 
7323 Olive Street Kansas City, Mo. 














Import Your Dutch Bulbs Direct 
From Van’t Hof &% Blokker, Limmen, Holland 
Opportunities for Local 
Representatives 
Tulips, hyacinths, etc. Prices F.O.B. 
New York. No customs bother. Direct 
from the growers in Holland. Catalog 
and booklet on bulb growing on re- 
quest. 
8. B. McCREADY 
430-H Brunswick Ave., Toronto 4, Canada 
Representative for United States and Canada 








Order PEONIES now 
for September delivery 


We grow 100 varieties old and new, selected 
for their vigorous growth, free-blooming 
habit, and choice flowers. All types—double, 
single, and Japanese. The prices for good 
strong roots are reasonable. 


Ask for our catalogue 


GRAY & COLE “22 ™ 











Fragrant Violets 


For frame, garden, or rockery. Send for 
free list of hardy fragrant Violets or send 
25c for valuable illustrated cultural book 
to the only U. S. A. Violet Specialists. 


RHINEBECK FLORAL CO. 
12 Chestnut St., Rhinebeck-on-Hudson, N. Y. 






















01 'R PEONIES AND 
10 PEONTIES $5 
No Two Alike 

t+ >, All Colors 

~ i Including Nymphea 
Sy vt Value $3.50 

y* Parcel Post Prepaia’ “% 
“— Catalog on Request 
‘  Wassenberg Peony 
and Iris Farms, Van Wert, O. 


Gorgeous Peonies 


The world’s best varieties. Special surplus 
reduction sale at half price. Write for list 


Greystone Flower Gardens 
Box 466, Oskaloosa, Iowa 
Evergreen Shrubs 


F LOWERIN Fine specimen 


Rhododendron Max. and 


Mountain Laurel 
2-4 ft., 25, $6.00; per 100 ....... $20.00 





Specimen Clumps, 2-3 ft., 25 ..... 15.00 
eooctings. 8-24 in., per 100 ...... 10.00 
Hemlock, 2-4 ft., 25, $5.00; per 100 18.00 


Holly, thered berriedkind, 2-4ft.,25for 8.00 
Cash please—Write for car lot prices 
THE FOREST EVERGREEN CO. 

P. O. Box 29 Doeville, Tenn. 











7 MONTHLY ISSUES, $1 
Sample Copy and Rate Card Mailed 
to Advertisers on Request. 





LILY BULBS 


Place your orders now for 
Fall planting 
Large Bulbs at Most Attractive Prices 
JULIA E. CLARK 
Grower of Lilies 
Route 2, Canby, Ore., U. S. A. 


FERTEX PLANTING POTS 


The new hee tem grr pot for growers. 
Made of material used by large fertilizer 
manufacturers. Promotes healthy growth. 
Thirty 2%-inch pots sent postpaid upon 
receipt of $1.00. 


CENTRAL FIBRE CO., Inc. 
SOUTH GARDINER, ME. 








E. L. SHUTE CO., Established 34 Years 


For Evergreens, Roses, 
BRhododendrons 
Unrivalled for use in 
the Greenhouse. 
Car lots $1.75 per bale 
f.o.b. Philadelphia 
on arrival of steamer. 
One bale $3.00 f.0.b. 





Ee cars Philadelphia. 
$3.50 per bale delivered 
Direct Philadelphia and 
Importers vicinity. 


— 





ee 





Jolly Turtle Kneeling Pads 


For a woman who does her own garden 
ing a Kneeling Pad is indispensable. 4 
Jolly Turtle, yellow with green leather 
back is different, attractive, lucky. $3.00 
postpaid. 

M. & M. JENNINGS 
So. Norwalk, Cont. 


— 


119 Plax Hill Road 





— 





| “Del - Bli” 





WILLIAMS =" 


For DELPHINIUMS — A Preventative of Bl ght 
Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 


H. C. wittiamMs & SONS 











MILLERSVILLE, MD. __-_— 
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The Fennsyteanta LIBRARY __|Gladiolus Exhibition 


Horticultural Society 
N O T I ® E HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Dahlia Exhibition 


BRYN MAWR POLO GROUNDS | The Horticultural Society of New A t 2 4 25 
BRYN MAWR, PA. York wishes to extend to visitors in ugus . 
New York City the use of its Library. 
While still in its swaddling clothes, THE 
September 27525 this Library has, nevertheless, a small MASSACHUSETTS 


but well chosen collection of horti- HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


W . . . 
ith the cooperation of the Garden cultural and gardening books and 


Clubs and in conjunction with 





The Bryn Mawr Horse Show pamphlets, to which non-members in co-operation with 

are cordially welcome for reference 
? Members of the Society admitted upon work. THE NEW ENGLAND 
- presentation of their membership cards GLADIOLUS SOCIETY 


‘ : Lilies, perennials, fruit and 
The Horticultural Society 


of New York, Inc. vegetables will also be 


For schedules and entry blanks, apply to cilia 


Executive Offices and Library 
JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary 598 MADISON AVENUE 


1600 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. NEW YORK CITY Moving Pictures at 3 P.M. each day 



































0. . . .e 
seat tn Coming Exhibitions GARDEN NOTES 
* Plant Label GOOD ?? August 16-17. Falmouth, Mass. Second Annual Flower Show of a notebook a . ardener’s clip- 
: : - - E ’ eadings on 

S i: enst, th Sdtins 0 Ocltere, The Cape Cod Horticultural Society in Falmouth Town Hall. oose leaves, 11x8%;" attractive 

must retain its markings, and must : cover. Price $2.00, including postage, Send 
$ not girdle the Plant—WE HAVE IT. August 20-22. Manchester, Mass. August Show of the North Shore ane oun Notes, Box 255, Short 
1 Sample line for the asking Horticultural Society in Horticultural Hall. orn Bows a: a = 
r a Fg og gl eer an August 22-23. Schenectady, N. Y. Eastern Regional Show of the 

‘ American Gladiolus Society at the Armory. 











August 23-24. Youngstown, Ohio. First Annual Show of the Ohio 
P State Gladiolus Society. eal 
BUELL — BOSTON 





























































































































a August 24-25. Duxbury, Mass. Second Annual Flower Show of KILLS INSECTS—PRESTO/ 
MPORTED PEAT MOS the Community Garden Club of Duxbury in Partridge Academy. 
, (Ground Pest) Saturday, 3 to 10 P.M.; Sunday, 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. controle White Fly. Mealy Bes. 
A direct importation from Holland, the ‘ Dahlia and other Leaf Hoppers, Green 
home of quality pest moss. Buyers not August 24-25. Boston, Mass. Gladiolus Exhibition in Horticultural Fly, Red Spider, Aphis and many 
e only find this a superior product, but other insects, including Japanese and 
appreciate the economy and convenience Hall. Bean Beetles. Especially safe where 
of dealing with a New England house. there are children because it is non- 
Unexcelled for September 7-8. Boston, Mass. Exhibition of the Products of Chil- poisonous. Will not burn or stain. 
4 NURSERY AND GARDEN WORK dren’s Gardens in Horticultural Hall. a ee See Se 
It loosens heavy soil; enriches and binds or circular aad testimonials. 
A weal ie aa Gee adie September 14-15. Boston, Mass. Dahlia Exhibition in Horticultural PREP RAS neers * 
- for horticultural work. Hall. MORRIS B. READE, Inc 
Send $4 for full-size sample bale (covers ? $ y - re : , 
- 240 sq. ft. ome te. Sop) come tigi September 18-19. New York, N. Y. The 15th Annual Exhibition of _ ane oe ee, Se 
. gue te Hew Saguad the American Dahlia Society will be held in Madison Square Gar- etleville New Jersey 
‘ C .E. BUELL, Inc. den. William J. Rothgeber of New Haven, Conn., is secretary. w 
Bd. of Trade Bldg. Boston, Mass. 
4 . omen ** | September 27-28. Philadelphia, Pa. Dahlia Exhibition of The Penn- Shawmut Iron & Wire Works 
er —- sylvania Horticultural Society in co-operation with The Bryn Mawr Everett, Mass. 
0 Horse Show, at the Bryn Mawr Polo Grounds, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
T . ¥ - October 1-2. Camden, N. J. Annual Exhibition of the Camden 
. Daw Oushiae: Dahlia Society at the Walt Whitman Hotel. NU 
: You rselt : October 29-November 3. Boston, Mass. Centennial Autumn Exhi- WN. 
2 - It’s easy if you use bition in Horticultural Hall. a OaREaARIAEEERRRIGEEAREAL Gna 
E, -a- with October 31-November 3. Newark, N. J. New Jersey Flower Show bs,8 nd a) 
Seve Aaah Ae, 5 tonne. in the Sussex Armory. I F dG 
of buying seve E . ae ron rences an 
, , o. { ete ag A ag pen y November 5-6. Philadelphia, Pa. Chrysanthemum Exhibition of the ates 
| $6.60; 2 ft (sections) $7.40; Pennsylvania Horticultural Society at 1600 Arch St. Ornamental iron work for 
t 
| cantare suena November 7-10. New York, N. ¥Y. The 22nd Annual Autumn Exhi- all purposes 
TLETT MANUFACTURING CO. biti € the Horticultural Societe at Mf Sat te Ge i : 
421 E. Lafayette Ave., Detroit, Mich. + aie eee ae yo ew York in the American Tel. EVE. 1260 Established 1907 























“Hardy New England Grown — Best by Test” 


RARE EVERGREENS 


for August—September Planting 


T Kelsey-Highlands Nursery, 
East Boxford, Mass. may be 
found some of the choicest New 








and Rare Conifers. We have long been 
noted for growing the finer hardy 
things that are hard or impossible to 
obtain elsewhere. And we always grow 
Everything 
offered below is Balled and Burlapped 
(B&B) and packed free. Automobile 
truck delivery is very desirable for 
heavy material especially in New Eng- 


them as ‘‘Specimens.’’ 


land. 


ABIES VEITCHI, Veitch Fir. One of the very best Firs of 
broad pyramidal habit rivaling White Fir in beauty. 
Very hardy. 

2-3 ft. @ $6.00 Bac 5 or more @ $5.40 
34 8.: ~ 1089..° CF = ae 
Specimens 20 to 28 ft. $200.00 to $300.00 each 

ABIES FRASERI, Fraser Fir. A fine species of “Balsam” 
Fir from the Carolina Mountains, very superior to the 
Northern Balsam Fir. 


12-18 in. @ $1.50 Each 5 or more @ $1.35 
18-24 Ti td 3.00 “ < 64 “ “ 2.70 
2-3 ft. “ te * ve ” “ 3.60 


CHAMAECYPARIS, Slender Hinoki Cypress (C. obtusa 
gracilis). A graceful narrow form, compact, dark green 


foliage. 
2 ft. @ $4.00 Each 5 or more @ $3.60 


JUNIPERUS CHINENSIS SARGENTI, Sargent Juniper. 
Introduced by Arnold Arboretum. “The originals here 
are now dense mats of bright green foliage, 10 feet 
across and only a few inches high.” 

12-18 in. $6.00 Each 5 or more @ $5.40 

JUNIPERUS COMMUNIS DEPRESSA, Prostrate Juni- 
per. The beautiful New England type and the best of 
ground covers. Very hardy and thrives in light or 
heavy soils. 


12-18 in. @ $1.50 Each 5 or more @ $1.35 
18-24 “ “oe 2.00 “ “ “ee “ “ 1.80 
2-3 ft. . ae + a ae 
3-4 “ ce 4.00 “ “ iad “ “oe 3.60 


JUNIPERUS VIRGINIANA KETELEERI. Compact pyra- 
midal form with ascending branches and dark green 
scale-like foliage. 

18-24 in. @ $4.00 Each 5 or more @ $3.60 

PICEA ASPERATA. Rare; the most vigorous of the Chi- 


nese Spruces. The yellowish-brown buds are very beau- 
tiful as they open up. 

2-3 ft. @ $15.00 Each 5 or more @ $13.50 

3-4 Lid ii 20.00 “oe ee 48 “ “ 18.00 

4-5 oe “ 30.00 “ “a 4 “ “ce 27.00 


PICEA, Dwarf Alberta Spruce (P. glauca conica). Very 
dwarf cone-shaped Conifer, fine for rock gardens 
6-9 in. T. T. @ $3.00 Each 5 or more @ $2.70 
PICEA KOYAMAI, Koyamai Spruce. Narrow pyramidal 
tree. Native of Japan and Korea, introduced in 1914 by 
E. H. Wilson. One of the best new Conifers 


18-24 in. @ $2.50 Each 5 or more @ $2.25 
2-3 ft. “ 4.00 oe o ia ct) “ 3.60 
3-4 “oe “e 6.00 iti iad “e “ oe 5.40 


PINUS JEFFREYI, Jeffrey Pine. A distinct and orna 
mental Pine remarkable for its long leaves; very hardy. 
Black Pine Group. 


2-3 ft. @ $3.00 Each 5 or more @ $2.70 

3-4 “ “ 4.00 oe oe 648 “ iid 3.60 
PINUS KORAIENSIS, Korean Pine. A beautiful hardy 
Pine for small gardens. Reddish twigs give a unique 


effect. White Pire Group 
3-4 ft. @ $7.00 Each 

4-5 = tn * 

5-6 “ “1950 .™ 
PINUS MONTANA MUGHUS, Mugho Pine. The most use- 
ful of the Dwarf Pines for foundation planting rocker- 
ies and porders of shrubberies. Very shrubby and low. 


12-18 in. @ $2.00 Each 5 or more @ $1.80 
18-24 “é tii 3.00 it ii “e o (Ti 2.70 


5 or more @ $6.30 
“ee oe “ o 8.10 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, ** 





New Office of Kelsey-Highlands Nursery, East Boxford, Mass. 


PINUS MONTICOLA, Western White Pine. Similar to 
White Pine but of narrower and denser habit. A lovely 


tree. 
4-5 ft. @ $5.00 Each 5 or more @ $4.50 
5-6 “ “ 7.00 “ oo “ “ 6.30 
6-8 “ ii 9.00 oe o“ 6 “e ti 8.10 


PINUS THUNBERGI, Japanese Black Pine. Large winter 
buds silvery-white. A handsome picturesque tree of the 
Black Pine Group, equalling the Austrian Pine for sea- 
shore pening, 


18-24 @ $2.00 Bach 5 or more @ $1.80 
2-3 ft. - tao = Oe a tt 
3-4 ti iti 4.00 o “hs “ oe 3.60 
4-5 “ “ 5.00 “ oo“ oo “ “ 4.50 
5-6 “ “ 8.00 “ > oc U4 “ “a 7.20 
6-8 “ “ 12.00 “ oc 4 Ti “ 10.80 


TAXUS CUSPIDATA NANA, Dwarf Japanese Yew. 
aw form with compact growth, and handsome dark 
oliage. 
12-18 in. @ $5.00 Each 5 or more @ $4.50 
18-24 “ “ 8.00 “ “646 “ Ty 7.20 


TAXUS MEDIA HICKSI, Hicks Yew. Distinct columnar 
form, perfectly hardv at Arnold Arboretum. 
6-9 in. T. T. @ $2.00 Each 5 or more @ $1.80 


THUJA OCCIDENTALIS WAREANA, Ware Arborvitae. 
Broadly pyramidal, dense type with shiny, blue-green 
foliage, very desirable for hedges. 

18-24 in. @ $3.00 Each 5 or more @ $2.70 
2-3 ft. .  * pene 
3-4 oe “ 7.00 “e oc 648 iti “ 6.30 


THUJA, Ware Globe Arbovitae. Variety of Dwarfer globe 


form. 
2-21 ft. @ $5.00 Each 5 or more @ $4.50 


TSUGA SIEBOLDI, Siebold Hemlock. A distinct Japanese 
variety for the finer Rock Garden. Very dense hab't. 
2-3 ft. @ $10.00 Bach 5 or more @ $9.00 


TSUGA CAROLINIANA, Carolina Hemlock. According to 
the late Prof. Sargent of the Arnold Arboretum “The 
handsomest Conifer we can grow in New England.” A 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery Introduction. 


4-5 ft. .@ $12.00 Each 5 or more @ $10.80 
5-6 “ “ 20.00 ti oc 46 “ “oe 18.00 
6-7 “ “ 380.00 iii oc oe iti 27.00 
7-8 «“ oe 40.00 iii “e iad “ “ 36.00 
8-9 “ Ti 50.00 Lid oe 8c iid “ 45.00 


LEIOPHYLLUM BUXIFOLIUM PROSTRATUM, Alleg- 
heny Sandmyrtle. A dainty prostrate rockery Evergreen 
with pure white flowers and pink stamens—-A Kelsey- 
Highlands Nursery Introduction. 

3-6 in. @ $.60 Each 
6-9 “ “i340 5 

PACHISTIMA CANBYI, Ganby Pachistima. Remarkably 
dainty, low shrub forming a dense evergreen carpet. 
1-3in. 24% in. pots @$.60 Each 5or more @ $.54 

RHODODENDRON CAROLINIANUM ALBUM, White 
Carolina Rhododendron. A pure white form of the Caro- 
lina Rhododendron and a Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


5 or more @ $.54 
iia “oe iii “ .90 


Introduction 
2-3 ft. cls @ $7.00 Each 5 or more @ $6.30 
3-4 “ “ 9.00 “ ae 648 iid “oe 8.10 
4-5 “ce oe 12.00 iad oe “ “ “oe 10.80 
5-6 iid “ 15.00 oe Lad “oe “ “oe 13.50 











RHODODENDRON CATAWBIENSE COMPACTA, Kelsey 
Catawba Rhododendron. A dense growing variety dis- 
covered and introduced by Harlan P. Kelsey. Very dis- 
tinct from the catawbiense type. 

18-24 in. @ $4.00 Each 5 or more @ $3.60 
2-24 ft. “ 8.00 iti “ 6 “ “ 7.20 


CHRYSANTHEMUM COREANUM, Korean Chrysanthe- 
mum. A remarkable new perennial from Korea of iron- 
clad hardiness. Large white flowers with golden center 
resembling a glorified ox-eye daisy, often turning to 4 
light claret pink. Forms large clumps and blooms in 
greatest profusion. A Kelsey-Highlands Nursery Intro- 
duction. 

Strong plants @ $.35 Each 
Clumps 7 «a. s 


CALLUNA VULGARIS AND VARIETIES. Entirely hardy 
in New England, blooming in July and August. Flowers 
rosy-pink in dense racemes. There are no more charm- 
ing low ground covers than the Scotch Heather and its 
varieties, where the conditions are favorable. They thrive 
in peaty, sandy soil of acid reaction, and do not object 
to an open sunny location. Fine for rockeries. 


CALLUNA VULGARIS, Scotch Heather. 
6-9 in @ $.75 Each 


5 or more @ $.27 
o “ “ .60 


ss $ 5 or more @ $.67'2 
9-12 oe iti 1.00 “ oc 4 “oe “ .90 
12-18 “ “ 1.50 “ oe 4 “ “ 1.35 


CALLUNA VULGARIS ALBA, White Heather. Variety 
with pure white flowers. 


6-9 in. @ $.75 Each 5 or more @ $.674 
9-12 oe oe 1.00 “e oo 64 o “ .90 
12-18 iti “ 1.50 oe oo 4+ “ “ 1.35 


CALLUNA VULGARIS ALPORTI, Alport Heather. Rather 
tall with crimson flowers and dark or grayish leaves. 
6-9 in. @ $1.00 Each 5 or more @ $.90 


CALLUNA VULGARIS AUREA. Very dwarf 4 to 6 in, 
and striking golden foliage. 


3-6 in. @ $.75 Each 5 or more @ $.6712 
6-9 “ “100 “ “4 “ “« 90 
CALLUNA VULGARIS MULTIPLEX. 
6-9in. 4in.pots @$1.00Each 5or more @ $.90 


CALLUNA VULGARIS NANA, Moss Heather. Very 
dwarf; moss-like foliage, purple flowers. 


1-3 in. @ $.60 Each 5 or more @ $.54 

CALLUNA VULGARIS PILOSA ALBA. 

6-9in. 4in. pots @ $.75 Each 5 or more @ $.67% 
CALLUNA VULGARIS RUBRA. Red Heather. 

3-6in. 4in. pots @ $.75 Each 5 or more @ $.67' 

6-9in. 4in.pots “1.00 “ 
CALLUNA VULGARIS SEARLEI, Searle Heather. Tall 

with loose feathery growth: flowers white. late 


3-6in. 4in. pots @ $1.00 Each 5or more @ $.90 
CALLUNA VULGARIS SPICATA. ; 
3-6in. 4in. pots @ $.75 Each 5 or more @ $.67'4 
6-9in. 4in. pots “1.00 “ C6 Sn, 
CALLUNA VULGARIS HIRSUTA, Woolly Heather. 
6-9in. 4in. pots @ $1.00 Each .5 or more @ $.90 


CALLUNA (Mixed varieties). A splendid lot for natural 


6-9 in @ $.50 Each 5 or more @ $.45 T 
9-12 *“ “ .75 “ “ “ “ .67 1/2 WV 
12-18 “es “ 1.00 “ “ 4 “ “ .90 


LSEY-HIGLANDS NURSERY 


EAST BOXFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 








